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The workman who can do his. work can 
keep his situation when 1 work is about 


- - PROVIDED - - 


1. That he does the proper amount of such work. 
2 ‘That he uses his intelligence in so doing. 


3. That his strength is equal to the strain. 


HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? fh 
} 


“The required sian of labour can be done by every 


~ conscientious workman or workwoman who looks after Read what a fellow-workman has 


at 
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— 
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his or her health, and this can be a by the to say. Surely this is proof con- 
os : ; clusive. Dr. Tibbles’ Cocoa can 
regular use of Dr. TEBBLES’ VI-COCOA It guards do the same for you. 
against disease, it invigorates, it supplies energy. - “During the first year I was employed 
2 ' = . PP By by the Birmingham Corporation, being out 


early in the morning and Tate at night, I 


Dr. TIBBLES' Vi-COCOA, because it is manu- was always suffering from cold My land. 


lady then: started to give me Dr. Tibbles’ 


factured from nature’s own products, helps the digestion, VI-COCOA, and I c.n faithfully say that 
enriches the blood, strengthens and renews the tissues of the 9 [n° I have had VI-COCOA I have been 
’ D free from all colds. J con. 


body, renewing vitality, retaining all the various parts clude by stating that this is 
: the absolute truth, and you 
of the body in a state of perfect health. have my best wishes, and I ASK 


also hope this statement will 
benefit you.” 
Mr. J. E. CLAYTON, 
: pwkhill Grove, Baker Street, 
G Spark Hill, Birmingham. 
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Offer is made to the 
readers of Pearson's Weeh- 
ly, #2 1909. On receipt 3 
of P.O. for 56 we will 
forward, Wirectfrom our 
Looms to your addr “3s 
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REAL SEAMLESS 

WOVEN HALF-GUINEA iE 
Suitable for Drawinz room, Dining-room, Be: lroon Sy, 
in 30 different ‘Turkey patterns and fas shignab! e Be its “hy ae pee 
Bines, and Art Colourings to all regul OM, uta, GB 
COVER ANY ORDINAHY SIZED KO ek an 


as Sample Carp*ts, ae = sags junto 
quality wee rity ply in sit FREE RUG: ey mails of our 
materia eq nal id wool, 
own can on btained Shes “t Then our Foose, Lhas 
saving the baser all middle protits. Get 420,00 SOLD DURING 
PA st nema MoxTH iMingly retarued #f aot x 
Thou fants of Re > tte esti xh 
every Carpet we sh hall ABSOl. Le i Ss one 
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“GALAXY BARGAIN BALE 


CONTAINING 
& Srper'r Cream Witney Blankets. 
sofi, warns, andi comtortably, 320m by 72ir.., beant.fally 
whipwes with crimson 
£2 Bomegpun Heather-Coloured Blankets, 
® mest durable and usefeal blanket. size in. by 7ein., 
hordered, 


2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, 
thick, warm, soft, and polorralint ol well finished and 
euged, sige Slip. by Tin, 


2 Cream Got Blankets, warm cnd soft, wash well, 
with pretty whipped border tinish. 


QUILTS! QUILTS! 


20,000 Real 
Odouriess Oriental 
Wadded Quilts. 


To be disposed of st an 
enormous sacrifice, just to 


gg A ger eat 
= Z Pelly Satiatieg. 
FREE with a DOWN PILLOW 
pa every order received 


tae we will uchaser 
fRE to the 


l. Also an Extra Special Gift this week with each Quilt sold 
half price. . —namely, one of our beautifel 


These > Quits are wonderful 

- samples Cy modern lee: te FREE Carpathian 
overed wi ental 

Turkey te of fine Silver _— 


Chin 
quality and artistic design, 
and filled w ith Patent 


Dow 
Size 50in. by Odin. 
§/- each, or 2 for 
9/6. Wore.—With every Quilt 
Carriage Paid. s Two Free Present 
Dlustrated Bargain Catulogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Quilts. Table Linen, Bedsteads, Crermatela, Certaion, &c , Post Free if, 


when writing, you mention Pearsou's Weekly, 4 2 1902. Address 
F. HODGSON @ SONS (Dept. P.W.), Manufacturers and Merchants, ‘WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 


= , well - 
in Mask, Bird, and other 
designs. 


The Original Firm. 


Frys 


Age, and the Invalid. 


- v1 = _ ae . aa 
Ai Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, " PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Uffices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W €- 


Manufacturers by Royal Patent of H.M. King George II. 1729, 


Special Warrants of Appointment to HM. The King, H.M. 
The Queen, and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


— ~Goeow 


is always a welcome resource to those responsible for the comfort and health of the family. 

contains the ingredients required in the food taken by Growing Childhood, the Strenuous-Living, nid 

It is a superb stimulant as well as a permanent strengthener. 300 Gold Medals. 
G&c., have been awarded to the Firm. 


N.B,—Insist on having Fry’s and reject substitutes, which are often pushed for the sake of extra profit. 


WEEK EN!) 
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of Health. 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, self- 
reliant, successful, influential, long-lived, 


and happy, finds that the continuance 
of youth depends largely on Self; 
that old age is what we make 
it; that normal health is the 
richest form of existence, 
and that this world is 
made for health and 
happiness.’— ; ENO’S 

FRUIT SALT 


with its 


HENDERSON, 


refreshing « 
invigorating qualities, til. 
as occasion requires, 


will, 
conjunction with a simple ‘let . 
plenty of exercise, help to make «. 
keep you as Hardy, and Happ; 


CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule and see that it is ‘atvhel ENO'S « FRUIT SAL: 
Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO Limited., 
, FRUIT SALT' WORKS, LONDON, S.E 
AS TEETER: 


and by 


PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


£2,540 IN CASH = 


Awarded in CHANGELETS, including 


£215 Offered this 
ist PRIZE, £50. 2nd PRIZE, £25. 3rd PRIZE, LIO. 


RESULT OF No. 13. 


Tu1s week we publish the result of Competition No. 13, 
and this reminds us that Cuance.ers have now been fully 
three menths in existence. During this time they have 
been the means of providing you with enjoyable recreation 
and have affo several hundreds the opportunity of 
winning handsome and ever-welcome cash prizes. 

The great secret of success in CHANGELETS is to get hold 
of a bright racy idea, and many competitors want to know 
how this can best be accomplished. 

Gane répy is, keep your eyes open. Observation is the 

best guide to ideds. One man got a splendid CHANGELET 
from hearing a street singer; headlines in the newspapers 
have been very helpful to others; while a winning idea 
came to a competitor as he happened to glance at his 
children’s toys. ' 
You don’t need to have a {eye education to do that. 
Keep your eyes open, and you will be surprised at the 
splendid ideas that will occur to you; ideas which we hope 
will win for you our big cash prizes. At the same time 
don’t forget to express them as smartly as possible on the 
entry form. 

The original paragraph was: 

“WILL YoU WALK INTO MY PABLOURP” 
SAID A SPIDER TO A FLY. 

The following arethe names and addresses of the winners, 
together with their attempts : 

First of £50: W. Thomas, Clarendon 
Tavern, Strand, Southsea. 

“Can rou dodge the vacuum cleaner?" SAID 
A SPIDER TO A FLY. 

Second prize of £25: Mrs. E. A. Hougham, 

Gwende Stoney Lane, Moseley, Birming- 


ham. ok 
“WiLL rou aim in My direction?” SAID A 


gamekeeper TO a Cockney. 
Third prize of £10: F. Seccombe, Conservative 
Club, Southend-on-Sea. 
“Can't rou setile up my Dill?” sarp a 
swallow TO A FLY. 
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: A bird in 
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By ROBIN HOOD. 


Navat cadets have recently been mistaken for 
District Railway porters, owing to the similarity of 
the uniforms. On these occasions it is not only the 
railway that is electrified. 


Wuen Mr. Haldane was a little schoolboy, he used 
daily to spend a penny on food for his lunch, or so 
he told the Edinburgh Academy Cadet Corps. Now 
he spends our pennies on food for powder. Thus, is 
the boy father to the man. 


Mr. Jawes Brows recently referred to “the moist- 
ness and temperateness of the English climate.” How 
unfortunate it is that moistness and_temperateness 
are qualities never found simultancously in the coun- 
try’s inhabitants. As a rulo, the more moisture a 
man can boast the less temperate he is. 


TRANSNISSION AT 
Boo« Rates. 


No. 968. 


Just to Show You How It's Done. 


Changelet: A cabbage from 
the greengrocer’s is worth two 
from the gallery. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Here are some other good Changelets cent in: 


When you walk into my aeroplane, drop a 
line to a doctor. 


“ Confound you, you've ruined my reputa- 
tion!” said a violinist to a fly. 


“When you walk into my villa,” said a 
suburbanite, “ stoop @ bit.” 


“ Will you aeroplane into szace to-day?” 
said a typhoon to a bungalow. 


* Will you pass me my Bluebottle?”” said a 
spider with a cold. 


For List of Winners of other Prizes see Page li. 
of the Red Cover. 


ALL ABOUT CHANCELETS. 


In this contest, Changelets, you are provided with a 

ragraph from which you must remove five of the words 
and substitute five others in the same places, and thus give 
the sentence a different meaning. 

Here is an example which will make the matter perfectly 
clear to you. You might be given a sentence such as this : 


Mary had a little lamb, its fleece was white as snow. 
By the removal of five words, and the substitution of five 


new ones, we get the following sentence. The new words 
are underlined : 


Mary had a little lamb, its tail won't wag, it’s glued, 


Below you will find a coupon containing a paragraph 
which must be treated in this manner. The paragraph ie : 


A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 


Any alteration in a word whatever will be regarded as a 
change. For example: hand changed into hands becomes 
anew word. Punctuation marks may be added, altered, or 
omitted, and capital letters may be substituted for small 
letters, or vice versa, without being regarded as changes. 


Address ws. 


“Bripesmarips’ Habits. Novel and Picturesque 
Effect at a Wedding,’’ announces a contemporary. 
And, after all that, they were only riding-habits ! 


Tie Suffragette leaders have gone to Switzerland. 
It is understood that, with a view to increasing the | 
efficiency of the Suffragette cavalry, they are anxious | 
to get some hints from Swiss hotel-keepers on how | 
to charge. 


In a train held up by snow at Rannoch, on the 
West Highland Railway, a passenger shared a largo 
cake and a bottle of wine with his hungry fellows. 
Possibly, with a view to making the unfortunate 
people return these gifts, he then played the bag- 
pipes all night. 


Dr. Cuavasse, the Bishop of Liverpool, made i 
episcopal joke at the banquet of tho Liverpool 
Engineering Society. Ho said that the engincers had 
done much to bring together four remarkable peoples, 
namely, the Englishman who loves the Bible and beer, 
keeps the Sabbath and every- 
thing else he lays his hands on, the Welshman who | 
prays on his knees on Sundays and on his neigh- 
bours on week-days, and the Irishman who never | 
knows what he wants and iy never satisfied until he | 
gets it. | 


the Scotsman who 


CHANGELETS, No. 16. 


Signed see 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 4, 1909. 


Week. 
£130 IN OTHER PRIZES. 


Lightly cross out on the form below FIVE WORDS—NO 
MORE, NO FEWER—and write in ink carefully and 
clearly above each crossed-out word the word you wish tc 
substitute. Then fill in your name and address in the 


space provided. 
RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, each must be written on a 
eeparate entry form. 


2, Every coupon must beaccompanied by a Postal Order for 
sixpence, made pay able to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 
must be written in the space provided. Where one 
Postal Order of a higher value is cent to cover more 
than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order 
must be written on each entry form. 


8. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be 
addressed to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
“CHancELets No. 16 ” in the top left-hand corner. 


4. Attempts must: arrive not later than first post Thursday 
February 4th. : 


The adjudication of all attempts sent in will be carried 
out with the greatest possible care and consideration. £50 
will be awarded this ‘week to the sender of the Changelet 
which is considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
£26 will be awarded to the sender of tho paragraph which is 
considered to be the second best, and £10 to the sender of 
tho third best. The remaining £130 will be divided in 
other Prizes amongst those whose attempts come next 
in merit. : 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No corre- 
spondence will be entered into in connection with the 

petition, and telegrams will be ignored. The published 
decision is final, and competitors may only enter on this 
understanding. ; 


Five Words Only. to be Altered. 


Postal Order No. ......secerssseeesovees 


| 


worth 


bush 


Ll undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 
decisicn as final and legally binding. 
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A Wag Orrice regulation just issued, raises the 
standard of infantry recruits’ height one inch. Is 
this to give them a better chance when out acroplane- 
catching? 


Ir appears that, when Madame Steinhceil was dis- 
covered bound and gagged, her bonds were tied in 
bow knots. Her presont knotty position is un- 
doubtedly due to the number of her beauz. 


Ir is not generally known that Bob Fitzsimmons, 
the famous pugilist, who is now touring our music- 
halls, is an eminent astronomer. He discovered the 
“solar plexus” punch, which made Corbett and others 
“soo stars.” 


From a ladics’ paper we are pleased to learn that 
a lady golfer has found isinglass an excellent specific 
for preserving her complexion. Tho malo golfer, 
however, will find “cye(s) on the ball” even better 
for giving his score card a healthy “complexion.” 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes to a daily paper complain- 
ing that he has not a successful face. Looking round 
on our fricnds, and thoso with whom we are 
acquainted, we aro forced to confess that many of 
their faces, like that of the correspondent, cannot 
tbe hailed as a success. 


° 
ENTERED AT 
Sratiosnes’ Haun, 


Ong PExxy. 


634 | 
The Editor’s Notebook. 


A Railway Adventure. ; 

A WELL-KNOWN literary man, who is fond of fishing, 
sometimes spends a week or two op end at Selsey, in 
Sussex, one of the most delightful little seaside resorts 
in England, and still, happily, undiscovered by the 
great army of trippers. Indeed, the trippers are 
easily kept away, because the place is not too 
accessible to them. : 

A light railway runs-—no, crawls—between Chichester 
and Selsey, and does the whole eight miles in ceme- 
thing over half an hour. It is also the noisiest. and 
most rickety railway in England, and conversation 
is almost impossible. : 

When the fanaa man first discovered Selsey, this 
train stopped half-way, and he called to the guard 
and yelled, “Is this Selsey?” 

“No,” was the answer, “there’s a cow on the 
track.” 

After a while, the cow was driven off, and they 
got under way again. Another mile or two was 
traversed in leisurely fashion, and then another stop. 

“ Another cow?” yelled literary man to the 
guard sarcastically. 

“No, sir, confound it, it’s the same one.” 


Violets and the “Granite Column.” 

Tuy keep telling idyllio stories about Mr. John 
Burns’ adventures in the London streets. The latest 
has reference to his encounter with a flower girl. He 
was accosted with, “Sweet-smelling violets, sir? two- 
pence a bunch.” 

Mr. Burns has a soft spot in his heart for the street 
seller, and at once put his hand in his pocket for 
twopence, which he placed in the hands of the flower 

irl. 

Oe iere’s yer fluurs, sir; put “em in yer button- 
tr) ® 


To which the right hon. gentleman replied, raising 
himself to his full height, “No, no, my gjrl; the 
granite column needs no adornment.” 


A Pardonable Fault. 

Dr. Epwarp Everetr Haus, discussing a rather 
finicky attack that had been made on certain recent 
statements, smiled and said: 

“But who or what is blameless? It is like the case 
of the Scottish hen. An old Scottish woman wished 
to sell a hen to a neighbour. 

“¢But tell me,’ the neighbour said, ‘is she a’the- 
pile f guid bird? Has she got nae fauts, nae fauts 
at all?’ 

«¢ Awell, Margot,’ the other old woman admitted, 
‘she has got one fault. She will lay on the Lord’s 


day.’ ” 
Quaint Children. 

Says the Rev. Athol Forbes, in “Cassock and 
Comedy,’’ a book full of good stories, which has just 
been issued by Messrs. Pearson at ls.: 

‘Children supply much of the music that makes a 
man’s heart dance, and their delicious drollery 
amounts to an achievement at times, while the mani- 
fest unconsciousness makes it so very charming. An old 
Crimean veteran was laid up with gout, and a temper 
volcanic terrorised the whole household. As he tay 
fuming and swearing, it occurred to his daughter-in- 
law that her little girl of five might put some restraint 
on his language, if not on his temper. 

“<Qo and talk to grandpa’, Maudie.’ The child 
flew to his room, for she had not seen him for several 


days. 

“<@randpa’,’ she cried enthusiastically, ‘we shall 
bays the soldiers and the band at your funera’, won’t 
we 


“Seaside lodgings sometimes harbour many things 

not = for in the terms or provided against in 
the agreentent, and occasionally I am called upon to 
give legal advice when paying guests leave, and give 
earwigs, fleas, and other lurking difficulties as a 
reason. I must tell the following story in the man’s 
own words : ‘ 
_ “I took the wife and three children to Bloatertown, 
just for a month’s holiday at the sea. We arrived 
about 7 p.m., and got the children out of the road 
by sending them to bed, as they were tired. 

“Well, we were just settling down to a crab salad 
when the youngsters began shouting for their mother. 
She went up, and I went on with the crab salad. 
me sooner was she down than they began singing out 
jor me. 

“T went to the stair foot, and told them that 
angels of God were upstairs, and father and al 
were downstairs, and that they were not 
to be frightened, but were to go to sleep. Then May, 
the youngest, piped in. , 

asa is sl I shouted. 

“¢The angels are biting us,’ came in pathetic tone 
and, by George! those fleas have deiven us out of 
the house.’ 

“Ina general intelligence paper a lad was asked to 
give a few particulars about Achilles, Nelson, Tenny- 
sen, and Cecil Rhodes. Two of his answers are quite 
good. ‘Achilles,’ he wrote, ‘was a Greek. When he 


« 


“The Helping Hand” is not the account 
of an em 
story by that favourite writer, Robert B 
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was a baby his mother dipped him in the river Stinks 
to make him intolerable,’ which he was. Sk 

“The accuracy of the following conversation 18 
vouched for: 

“«Mamma, shall I be an angel some day?” 

“*Yes, if you are Bd 

“* And shall I play with angels always?’ 

“¢Yeg; all your associates will be angels.’ . 

“Do you think God would let me have @ little 
devil to play with now and then?’ : 

“A very natural revolt from monotony, which 
points its own moral to the parent and the teacher.”’ 

I can thoroughly recommend thie book to anyone 
who wants a merry hour or two. 


Ate ’Em Alive. 


A WELL-KNOWN soap millionaire imputes a part of 
his success to his soap’s popularity among, children. 
He claims that habits of scrupulous cleanliness can 
be formed in children, if, at first, they are paid to 
bathe. He has at the tip of his tongue a number 
of amusing anecdotes about the extraordinarily mer- 
cenary character of the small boy. One of these 
anecdotes concerns a little chap who came to his 
mother ene day for a penny. 

“Oh,” said the lady, “be industrious and earn your 
money. I am tired of always giving, giving to you.” 

The youngster departed in thoughtful silence. 
Thereafter, for some time, he did not make a single 
demand for cash. His pleased mother discovered the 
reason for this obedience late one afternoon, when, in 
a secluded part of her garden, she found her little 
son standing in the centre of an appreciative crowd 
of urchins. 

Directly behind him, quite neatly printed on card- 
board, and tacked to a tree, was this announcement: 


Willie Jones Will Eat. 
1 small worm for a halfpenny. 
1 large worm for a penny. 
1 butterfly for twopence. 
1 caterpillar for threepence. 
And the boy, his mother plainly saw, was doing a 
tremendous business. 


_ Told by Father Vaughan. 


Aw old Irishman, who had recently recovered from 
a severe sickness, chanced to meet the parish priest, 
who had been summoned during his illness to 
administer the rites of the Church to the dying, as 
he was considered to be near death’s door, and the 
following conversation took place: 

“Ah, Pat, I see you are out again. We thought 
you were gone, sure; you had a very serious time 
of it.” 

“Yes, yer reverence, indade I had.” 

“When you were so near death’s door, w2re you 
not afraid to meet your Maker?” 

“No, indade, yer reverence,” replied Pat, “it was 
the other gintleman I was feared of.” 


Fair Play. 


An attaché of the American Embassy at London 
tells a story of a butler in the employ of a fine old 
English family, whose long service had inculcated in 
him a personal and proprietary interest in the sons 
and daughters of the house. 

Once, on the occasion of a large dinner party, the 
conscientious butler observed that one of the members 
of the family, a young girl who had but recently 
entered society, was devoting an amount of attention 
to her agreeable neighbour on the right cbviously in 
excess of that accorded to the less fascinating man 
on her left. This fact perturbed the butler to a 
degree that could no longer be borne in silence. So, 
under pretence of passing the culprit a dish, the 
butler managed to whisper rempectiiliy in her ear: 

“A little more conversation to the left, miss.’ 


His Leavings. 

Coronet Locxwoop, the most amusing man in the 
House of Commons, told the Stewards of the Royal 
Masonic Institution for Girls a good story. 

A prominent man called to condole wita a lady on 
the death of her husband, and concluded by saying 
“Did he leave you much?” . 

“Nearly every night,’’? was the reply. 


The Talking Fish. 


Watrorp Bopre, the well-known sti hypnoti 
who starts a series of hypnotic stories inchs lo 
issue of the Nover Macazine, relates an amusing 
incident of the days when he made more use of his 
ventriloquial powers than he does nowadays. 

“One morning, during a visit to Aberdeen, I 
strolled through the market, watching the scene ‘and 
exchanging ® word here and there with one or other 
of the girls At about that time ventriloquism 
entered largely into my stage performances, and I 
seized évery opportunity of practising the art. One 
comely lassie chatted with me merrily, but at the 
same time went on busily with her task of “ gutting” 
the fish. An idea occurred to me. Just as she drew 


long; I picked the fish up again, and, ae I did 
repeated my version of a talkative herring. 


this 


foyee who dipped into the till. 
arr, in this month’a PEARSON’S MAGAZINF 
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her knife along a herring, I threw my voice into 
its gi 


“Y do not know what sort of noise a herring makes 


when it is being cut open, but on this occasion I 
flatter myself I gave a version of it which would 
do credit to any gramophone, and it had a remark- 
able effect. The 

squeal the 
which must 


herring squealed! And at the 
irl dropped it and uttered a scream 
ave travelled all over the market. 
“<It’s speakin’! It’s speakin’!” ; 
“At this a laugh went round, but it did not last 
80, 
The 
laugh gave place to screams, and when, as rapidly as 
I could, I picked up fish after fish, and with a touch 
of finger and thumb, and a throw of voice, made each 
open its gills and utter a plaintive ueal, the panic 
became extreme. The girls, one fled from 

particular corner of the market, I do not 
believe they would ever have returned te it, had I 
vot sent one of the porters after them with an 
explanation of the trick.” ; 


A Vague Wire. 

Tury are telling at the Garrick Club a story about 
a sporting judge, which, I think, has not yet found 
its way into print. — 

A counsel, in the middle of his cross-examination, 
was handed a telegram. ‘Hello!”. he said, quietly, 
ag he read it, “So-and-So has won the Derby.” But 
the judge had quick ears. . 

“Mr. A.,’’ said the judge, severely, “it is very un- 
seemly that in the course of solemn, judicial proceed- 
ings, where a man’s liberty and reputation are at 
stake, you should be talking of the winner of a horsc- 
race. Er—by the way, does the telegram say what 
was second and third?” ; 


Happier, Anyway. 

Proresson Marrevccr, superintendent of the 
Vesuvius Observatory, was dining with some English 
friends at the Royal Hotel in N aples. 

The dining-room fronted the sea. The waves 
crashed against the massive embankment of stone, and 
showers of white spray rose high in the sunlit air. 

“This is heavenly. But what is it like in your 
observatory when Vesuvius is active?” a young woman 
asked. 

“Tt is not like Heaven there, but more like the other 
place,’”® said Professor Matteucci. “It reminds me of 
a story about a Neapolitan widow, whose husband 
had been dead some years. One night she was per- 
suaded to go to o spiritualists’ séance, and-there the 
spirit of her dead husband appeared and spoke with 
her. 

“<My dear Agostino,’ said the widow to the shade, 
‘are youghappy now?’ 

“¢T am very happy,’ Agostino answered. 

“¢ Happier than you were on earth with me?’ asked 
the widow. 

“Yes, replied the shade; ‘I am far, far happier 
now than I was on earth with you.’ 

“The widow was silent a moment. Then she said: 

“<Tell me, Agostino; what is it like in Heaven?’ 

“< Heaven?’ said Agostino. ‘I am not in Heaven.’” 


Not a Mere Man. 


Tae young Duchess of Marlborough recently said 
of pride of birth: 

“The English aristocrat is very proud of his lineage, 
but not nearly so proud as the German. A German 
once fell from a Hamburg-American liner into the sea, 
and a sailor, seeing him disappear with a splash, 
shouted : 

“«Man overboard !’ 

“The German, as soon as he came up, yelled 
haughtily to the sailor: 

“©What do you mean with your ‘Man overboard?’ 
Count Hermann von Finkenstein, Duke of Suabia and 
Prince of the Holy Roman Empire, is overboard.’” 


Couldn't Deceive this Driver. 


Tue Bishop of Liverpool relates the following as 
to the difficulty of getting great truths into thick 
heads : 

A clergyman, who made a study of antiques, was 
riding on the outside of a coach in. the west of 
England, when the driver said to him: 

“T’ve had a coin giv’ to me today 200 years old. 
Did you ever see a coin 200 years old? ”* 

“Oh, yes; I have one myself 2,000 years old.” 

“Ah!” said the driver, “have ye?” and spoke no 
more during the rest of the journey. 

When the coach arrived at its destination, the 
driver turned to the clergyman with an intensely self- 
satisfied air, and said: 

“T told you as we druv’ along that I had a coin 
200 years old.”’ 

“ Yes.’ 

“And you said you had one 2,000 years old?” 

“Yes, so I have.’ 

“That’s not true.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“What do I mean? Why, it’s only 1908 now.” 


It Ie the title of a clever 
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SZ me. Chorley has an Exciting Time at a 
Séance. 

Related by ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


Ir was Blinkerton’s idea. Blinkerton was an old 
gchoolfellow whom Chorley had found, after many 
years, in London. He not only wore his hair long, 
but he wore a long face as well, He told Chorley 
that he had been trying for some years to get into 
communication with the spirits of the great departed. 

“Up to the present,” ho said, as he ran his hand 
dreamily through his hair, “I have not been permitted 
to commune with the great minds of the past; but 
a dear friend of mine, who is specially gifted, talks 
with them every Tuesday evening from six till nine.” 

“Perhaps your friend would introduce me,’’ said 
Chorley, a little flippantly. “I should like to have 
a word with Christopher Columbus, and Walter 
Raleigh, and a few chaps like that.” 

“My friend is always willing to help anyone who 
comes to him with proper credentials,’’ replied 
Blinkerton. ‘His fee for the séance is half-a-crown, 
and he holds three séances during the evening.” 

Ohorley, having decided to risk half-a-crown as a 
matter of curiosity, accompanied his friend to the 
first séance one Tuesday evening. The medium lived 
at Peckham Rye in a small house in a back street. 

They were met in the hall by the medium himself, 
whose general appearance indicated that he was 
familiar with all kinds of spirits—especially two- 
penn’orths. 

Chorley was ted into a room where there were a 
dozen people seated round a table. Chorley was 

laced at tho table between two very old 
adies, and was instructed to lay his hands on 
the table, so that each of his little fingers touched 
the finger of the lady next to him. In this way, the 
medium explained, they would complete the circuit, 
and get a continuous supply of magnetic current. 
When this had been done, the gas was turned out, 
and the voice of the medium was heard to say, in 
solemn tones: 

“Brother Chorley, as you are tho last to arrive 
this evening, it is your privilege to say whose voice 
shall be summoned to converse with us.’ 

“Well, that’s very kind of you,’’ said Chorley, 

ae “T should rather like a word with old 
vubley.”’ 

““Who?” asked the medium in a ulchral voice. 

“Nubley,’’ replied Chorley. “Teddy, his Christian 
name was. He used to live next door to me in my 
last house but one. I lent him a fiver the day before 
he was run over by a motor-car in the Brighton Road, 
and——”’ 

“He is not known to us here,” said the medium 
solemnly, “what did you want of him?” 

“T thought, perhaps, he might give me an order on 
his executors for the money,” said Chorley. “He 
scems to have left a cool thirty thousand behind him.” 

“My brother,” said the medium reprovingly, “do 
not be so eager in the pursuit of mere money.” 

“T wouldn’t be,” Chorley retorted, “if I could make 
half-crowns as easily as some people.” 

“Brother Hankey,” said the medium hurriedly, “I 
call upon you. Whom do you summon to our midst 
to-night ?” 

“T call for 
William Shake- 
a "said Mr. 

ankey in astern, 
commanding 
voice. Fora 
moment there was 
a deep silence. 
Then Chorley was 
a little startled to 
see a_phosphor- 
escent light in the 
middle of the 
table, where, as 
far as he knew, 
nothing had been 
before. His first 
idea was that he 
would like to get 
a, up and go home; 

but, pulling him- 
self together, he 
soon saw that he 
was being hoaxed. 

By straining his 
eyes to their 
utmost capacity, 
he could see a 
long, black stick, 
with a piece of 


Me mediim had just dropped an 
arrangement bike a fishing rod. 


THE NOVEL 


phosphorous at the end of it, being rubbed on the 
surface of the table, and at the sight his courage 
returned. 

“T say, Mr. Medium,’’ he began, and then several 
shocked voices said, “Hush-h-h-h!” 80 Chorley 
hushed for the moment. 

“Who is it that summons me from the vasty deep?” 
ae &@ voice, coming apparently from under the 

e. 

“Me,” replied Mr. Hankey promptly. 

“I think,” interposed Chorley, “that, in talking to 
& gentleman like Mr. Shakespeare, we ought to speak 
grammatically, at least. He may be rather touchy on 
the point.” 


Then the ghost of Shakespeare spoke. 

“Mr. Chorley,’’ it said, “if 3 have any more 
truck from you, the spirit hands that I can summon 
will box your ears!” 

“Yes, I know,” retorted Chorley, with a sarcastic 
gee “and what should I be doing meanwhile, 
e 

There was an embarrassing silence for some seconds, 
that was broken only by an occasional sigh from the 
ghost of Mr. Shakespeare. Then Chorley felt some- 
thing whizzing in the air about him, and the next 
moment a distinctly damp and clammy hand caught 
him a sounding smack in the face. 

The blow was too solid to have been given by any 
mere spirit, and Chorley was not the man to sit still 
under treatment of that kind. He snatched a lucifer 
from his pocket, and struck it hurriedly against the 
table. There was a murmur of horror at the sacrilege 
of the action, and the company rose and demanded 
that Chorley should be thrown out. 

But Chorley wasn’t worrying about that for the 
moment. He was watching the medium who had just 
dropped an arrangement like a fishing rod, at the 
extremity of the line of which there was attached a 
kid glove. 

The glove had evidently been wadded up with coarse 
wool, and then dipped into water, and 
Chorley recognised it at once as the 
ghostly hand that had treated him in 
such an offensive manner. One or 
two of the other 
spectators noticed 
the phenomenon. and 
looked to the medinm 
for an explanation. 

“The first séance 
is now 
over,” 
said the 
medium, 
bustling 
his pro- 
testing 
suppor- 
ters out. 
“Next 
séance at 
seven 
o'clock. 
Please 


pass out 

t hii 8/7 

way.” = 
Seales 


h Uhorley followed the medium through @ grim: 
whos sort of a cupboard. ee 
ing, the 
medium came up to him, and said, in soft accents: 

“You are evidently very much interested in spiritual 
phenomenon, sir. Would you like to have a look at 
some of my spirit photographs in this room?” 

As he spoke the medium opened a door, and Chorley 
said he would be delighted. It seemed to him that 
he would have the chance of being able to expose 
this obvious fraud more completely if he were only 
allowed to make a thorough investigation. He 
followed the medium through a grimy sort of cup- 
board, with a door at each end of it, into a large 
room lit up by the light of a single candle. 

“Tf you will excuse mo a moment,’ said the medium, 
in bland accents, “I will go and fetch the photo- 
graphs.” 

As he spoke, he went out by the way they had 
come, through the grimy cupboard, taking the candle 
with him. Chorley didn’t quite like being left alono 
in the darkness, but he concluded that the medium 
would return in a moment. In a very short while, 
however, his patience was exhausted, and ho felt his 
way to the door and tried to open it. It was locked. 

Chorley saw at once he had been tricked. He heard 
the door at the other end of the cupboard being closed 
softly, while, from the tramping of feet, it was evident 
that more dupes were arriving for the next séance. 
Suddenly the voice of the medium was heard to 
announco: 

“Let us havo silence, please. To-night I am going 
to try what has never been dono before. I am going 
to try and converse with ao spirit in pain. As you 
will quite understand my brothers and sisters, this 
is a very rare experience for you all, but the price 
of admission will remain the same.” 

Chorley began to lose patience at this nonsense. Hoe 
thumped at the door vigorously, and called out: 

“Hi, there! I’m shut in. Let me out!” 
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“Hal” exclaimed the medium, “the spirit calls 
already.” 

Chorley could hardly¥@believe his ears. He was 
clearly being used as a means of defrauding the 
medium’s gullible patrons. He kicked the door 
vigorously, and shouted : 

‘Let me out, you scoundrel. The police shall deal 
with you for this!’ 

“ You hear him, my 
friendsP” said the 
medium, perfectly un- 
abashed. “ During his 
life the poor fellow 
ed rg oan to 
a to the police 
that the habit ¢ still 
strong with him.” 

A lady's voice, 
evidently from among 
the awe - stricken 
audience, exclaimed 
impressively the lines 
from Hamlet : 

“Rest, rest, per- 
turbed spirit!” 

By way of suitably 
replying to this mis- 
piace humour, that 
was beginning to pull 
upon hin, Ghoriay 
put his shoulder to the 
first door, and burst 
it open with a crash, 
There was an answer- 
ing shriek of alarm 
from the séance-chamber, and several people were 
evidently getting up to make a bolt for it. 

“Don’t be alarmed, my friends,’ pleaded the 
medium, as Chorley began to try the door that led 
into the chamber itself. “I will summon to our aid 
the ghost of Gem Race.” 

“Who—who—w—w—was he?” piped a tremulous 
feminine voice. 

“Mr. Race,” explained the medium, while Chorley 
listened in astonishment, “was one of the most success- 
ful fighters of his day. Since hfs death, he has 
devoted himself to maintaining order at our séances.’’ 

Chorley was beginning to get a litle nervous at the 
turn things were taking. He knocked at the door 
with his fist, and shouted: 

“Undo this door, and let me out at once!” 

“Poor soul,’ explained the medium; “he little 
knows that he will never be released.” 

A murmur of sympathy, distinctly audible to 
Chorley, ran round the room, and the medium, follow- 
ing up his advantage, knocked three times on the 
closed door, and said, in a sepulchral voice: 

“Go back, my poor friend, back to the darkness from 
whence you came!” 

Chorley’s very practical reply to this buffoonery was 
to hurl himself with all his force at the door. It 
gave way at once, and he went sprawling into the 
middle of the séance-chamber amid the frenzied 
shrieks of the frightened audience. He had just 
begun to explain that he wasn’t o spirit in pain, or 
anything else of the kind, when a gruff voice cried: 

“I am the spirit of Gem Race, the hero of a 
thousand fights. Who is it that disturbs tho harmony 
of this peaceful gathering?” 

Before any answer soit be given, Chorley felt him- 
self seized from behind, and dragged back into the 
dark room. Then the owner of the hand informed 
him that, if he didn’t want to wear his face round 
at the back of his neck for the remainder of his 
life, he had better keep quiet. 

As Chorley had no desire whatever to adopt the 
fashion referred to, he said nothing for the moment, 
and was rather relieved when he heard the ghost of 
Gem Race retreating, with a rather heavy tread. 
After a while, Chorley, feeling rather dismal, managed 
to summon enough courage to approach the medium 
once more. He walked through the cupboard, and 
pushed open the door warily. 

He had not belicved that such a quick change was 
possible in a room. The spirit table had gone, and 
there was a bright light, proceeding from three electric 
lamps, suspended from the ceiling. The medium, with 
a look of cherubic innocence on his face, was sitting 
at a piano, with a violinist on one side of him, and 
a flute-player on the other, 

“What is the meaning of this outrage?” said 
Chorley, as he strode into the room. 

The medium looked up with a benign smile. “T 
beg your pardon,” he said blandly, “are you not 
making some mistake? These are my private apart- 
ments.”’ 

Chorley felt that he would like to kick somebody 
for the clever way in which he had been fooled. No 
doubt, this was the medium’s method of convincing 
the police, in the event of an unexpected visit, that 
he was a quict, peace-loving musician. Chorley, there 
fore, contented himself with throwing a glance of con- 

tempt at the medium, as he left the house. 

As Mrs. Chorley met him in his own hall, sho 

inted out that he was wearing something remark- 
ably like a black eye. Chorley explained that ho had 
hit his face against the roof as he was going up the 
stairs of a motor-’bus. 


A gruff voice cried, “I am the spirit 
of Gem Race.” 


the Hypnotist.” 
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Relating Some Feminine Acts of Bravery at Sea 
to Save Lives, 


For the first time on record a woman ig to receive 
a Lioyd’s medal for saving life at sea, the proud 
recipient of the unique honour being Miss Kate 
Gilmour, the stewardess of the Sardinia, which was 
burned off Malta late in November. 

oe repeatedly urged to do so, Miss Gilmour 
steadfast M refused to seek safety in the boate until 
all the European women and children had been 
rescued. And even afterwards, although the steel 
deck was red-hot in places, she remained on board 
entreating and pager ir: the panic-stricken Arab 
passengers to take advantage of the only available 
means of escape. 

In acting thus, she was but following the traditions 
of her calling. They are a brave lot, these 
stewardesses, although their heroism frequently goes 
almost unrecérded. 

Take, for example, the case of Mary Rogers, 
stewardess of the Stella, which was wrecked upon the 
dreaded “Casquets,” near the Channel Islands, on 
March 30th, 1899. 

As soon as the accident happened, Captain Reeks 
shouted out from the bridge, “Fit the women and 
children with life-belts, and lower the boats.” 


Gave Up Her Own Life-belt. 

The first duty fell to Mary Rogers, the second to 
the crew; and right faithfully did each perform their 
allotted task. The latter got out between them six 
boats in as many minutes. The stewardess served out 
wall the available belts, retaining one for herself. But 
at the last moment she noticed a lady passenger 
who was not wearing any, arid without a word she 
unfastened her’s and clasped it round the unprovided 
one’s waist. - 

Even then, however, she might have been saved, 
for the crew of the last boat to leave the doomed 
ra moved to admiration by her self-sacrifice, called 
to her to jump in, and this, although it was filled to 
its utmost capacity, the gunwales being nearly level 
with the water. But Mary Rogers refused. “ No! 
No!” she replied. “If I get in, the beat will surely 
go down. Good-bye! Good-bye!” With lifted hands 
she then cried, “Lord, have me!” and immediately 
the Stella sank beneath her feet. 

This deed, which for simple heroism has rarely 
been equalled, is commemorated by a tablet in the 
“Postmen’s Park,’ City of London, which was 
specially designed and executed by the late Mr. 
G. F. Watts, R.A. 


Sought to Save a Child. ; 

Another memorial to another brave stewardess 
stands in West Ham Cemetery. It was erected by 
public subscription to one Edith Ledenham, a young 
woman of twenty, who lost her life when the Iona 
took fire in the North Sea on the night of September 
16th, 1896. 

This fine vessel was on a voyage from Edinburgh 
to London with many passengers on board. Most of 
them had retired to rest, when flames and smoke were 
observed in the ladies’ cabin, situated in the after 
part of the ship. An alarm was promptly sounded, 
and Edith Ledenham, who was in charge there, ran 
from berth to berth rousing the occupants. All wero 
thus got safely on deck, with the exception of one 
little girl of three, who was overlooked in the 
confusion. 


Seven Hours in a Ship's Rigging. 

This child had been specially entrusted by its | 
mother to Miss Ledenham’s care, and, ag soon as she | 
realised that she was missing, she ran back below 

* to try and rescue her, notwithstanding that all aft 
between decks was by then a raging furnace. She 
did not succeed. Indeed, success was not possible. 
But she deemed it her duty to try. Later on, when 
the fire had been extinguished, the young heroine's 
charred body was found lying across that of the 
dead child, her arms enfolding it. 

‘Here igs another case. On October 14th, 1898, the 
trans-Atlantic liner, Mohegan, was wrecked on the 
Manacles, off Cornwall, with a loss of 106 lives. As 
soon as she struck, the chief stewardess, Mrs. Pigott, 
starting’ serving out the lifebelts “as quietly as 
though at life-saving drill”—to quoto the words of a 
survivor—and at the last gave “p her own belt to 
a lady passenger, precisely as did Mary Rogers under 
similar circumstances. 

Mrs. Pigott, too, very nearly paid with her life 
for her heroic unselfishness. She spent seven hours 
in the rigging with badly-gashed head and hand, and, 
when she was finally rescued by the lifeboat, she was 
so terribly numbed with the long exposure that it 
was at first thought her recovery was impossil le. 

Nor do the above examples by any means exhaust 
the list of like happenings. Scores of others might 
be instanced. 


EXPERIENCES. 
This story is an actual experience, true in every detail, 
and it will be followed week by week by others, not 
vastly sensational, perhaps, but throbbing with truth 

and reality. 


A>tropped !- 


I was passing nonchalantly through the barrier, 
pipe in sith, whe suddenly .a hand fell heavily 


upon my shoulder, and a voice said harshly in my. 


r: 

“T want a word with he 

With a jump of astonishment, I swung round, and 
looked at my captor. He was a tall, powerful man, 
dressed much like tho rest of the clerks and business 
men, who were- streaming through the railway station 
inte the street beyond. But his face was anything 
but friendly, and his grip was anything but pleasant. 
What on earth could he want with me? 

I took my pipe from my mouth with as much 
self-possession as I could muster, looked him carefully 
up and ay replied : 

“ Certainly.’ 3 

He relented my shoulder, and we moved together 
across the platform, till we reached & more secluded 
spot beneath the footbridge. Then: 

“What do you want?” asked. - . 

“I want your name and address, p he replied 
grimly, taking a book from his pocket. You assed 
the barrier just now without giving up your ticket. 

“TJ did,’? I replied. . 

“Shall I tell you why? You took a return ticket 
this morning from Stimford Hill to Hockney Downs, 
and then travelled through to the City. You have 
no ticket from Hockney Downs! The game’s up, my 
boy, and I want your name and address ! 

I tock o puff at my pipe. Then I replied: 

“Yon seo, I.used to live at Hockney Downs. We've 
lately moved to Stimford Hill—” = 

“Took here,” he shouted, “this is no joking matter 
for you, I can tell you. I know where you live! 

“Oh, do you? Then why do you want me to tell 
ve bbed should in 

He gra my shoulder again. 

i Thiak moaice cool hand, Sunt you,”? he shouted. 
“But bluff won’t serve you. I know all about your 
little game. You’ve worked this trick before. Last 
night you went homo from this station, and gave 
the ticket-collector at Stimford Hilf an anchippes 
return half from Hockney Downs. And you’ve n 
doing the same thing for weeks !” 5 . 

“The ticket-collector at Stimford Hill is evidently 
pining for promotion,” I remarked. 

The man’s face came objectionably close to my own. 
I puffed a cloud of smoke into his eyes. 

“You'll go to gaol for this, my beauty,’’ he gasped. 
“Cheek won’t aid you. You've been systematically 
defrauding the company. I know! I travelled down 
with you last- night: I followed you home! I 
travelled up with you this morning. I saw you get 
your ticket. It was mar ed. You haven’t paid your 
fare between Hockney Downs and the City for a 
good five weeks!” 

“T haven’t,” I admitted. ‘“You_see, wo moved 
from Hockney Downs to Stimford Hill——”’ 

“Hold your row,” he bellowed. “I want your 
name. At once!” 

I gave him my card with carefully affected cheer- 
fulness. Then I glanced around, and found, to my 
disgust, that a small crowd had gathered about us. 

“You’re making me very late for the office,” I 
complained. And the crowd laughed. 

“Office,” sneered the detective. “You won’t be 
going to your office much longer.” 

“No?” said I. ; 

“No! You'll be going to prison,’’ said he. 

I smiled, and tool another draw at my pipe. 

“Well,” he demanded, “have you anything to say 
for yourself?” 

“Oh, yes!” said I. “You see, we moved from 
Hockney Downs to Stimford——” 

“What's that got to do with it?” he cried. 

“Everything. You see, we moved——” 

“Well?” 

I threw a smile at the interested spectators, then 
calmly withdrew a ticket from my waistcoat pocket, 
and held it under his nose. 

The man jumped back, as though he were shot. 

In the circumstances, this was not altogetier sur- 
prising. For the ticket was a quarterly “season” 
between Hockney Downs and the City, slightly over 
two months old. f 

“How the—why didn’t you tdll me this?” he 
spluttered. 

“Pye been trying to,” I murmured. “But you 
wouldn’t let me. You see, we used to live at Hockney 
Downs, and I always had a season. Then we moved 
to Stimford Hill, and the ticket had two months to 
run. So every morning I took a return ta Hockney 
Downs, and——” 

But he had fled across the station, pursued by the 
laughter of our delighted audience. So I returned 
my pipe to my mouth, and strolled out into tho street. 


Then Good-bye to Happiness, says ‘ Chinstrap."* 


Nominatty, of course, a regiment is ruled by its 
commanding-officer, whom a grateful country rewards, 
by the way, with about £400 a year for being 
absolutely responsible for the training, efficiency, and 
general welfare of from 800 to 1,000 men. 

In practice, however, it sometimes happens that 
a man becomes a C.-O., who, from weakness, slack- 
ness, or other infirmity of character, is ineapable of 
ruling, or disinclined to assert his authority. In such 
cases, someone else becomes the “power behind the 
throne,”’ the zeal C.-0. a 

This someone else may be, and frequently is, the 
adjutant, who at all times should be the €.-O.'s right- 
hand man, and upon whom, therefore, when tho 
C.-O. abrogates his functions, the mantle of authority 
very naturally falls. . 

The adjutant himself, however, may be incapable, 
so far as governing is concerned, and then the sceptro 
passes to his right-hand man, the sergeant-major, 
who, although holding no commission, may, and I 
myself have known such a case, to all intents and pur- 
poses, “run” a regiment. Or some other officer may 
virtually take the C.-O.’s place. 


Can Guide the Foolish Youngster. 

Usually, when the C.-O. does not really command, 
it is the adjutant or sergeant-major whe dees, for 
the simple reason that they are the officials who 
have immediate charge of the machinery of a 
regiment. 

An adjutant or sergeant-major governed corps may 
be quite a happy one. But.woe betide the regiment 
whose C.-O. is not only weak, but married, and 
henpecked. 

It often happens that a regiment is ruled by tho 
colonel’s wife, and life in such a corps is the very 
reverse of paradise on earth. 

Mind you, a C.-O.’s wife may, and should, exercise 
a great power for good in a regiment. If she is 
a really “good sort,’? or, to put it less slangily, if 
she is a really nice, sensible, lovable woman. 

A timely word from her may pull up a foolish 
youngster when the rough side of her husband’s 
tongue would only make him persist in his folly. 

If her husband is a hard man, sho will know when 
rightly to use her power to soften him. 


Sows Discord Everywhere. 

As the leader of the social life of the regiment, 
she can do much to make that life bright and happy. 
She can be, and should be, the well-loved, trusted 
“mother” of the regiment and everyone in it. And 
she can do all this without in any way usurping her 
husband’s authority, or stepping out of her proper 
sphere. 

But it is when Mrs. C.-O. is neither nice, nor sen- 
sible, nor lovable, when she snatches the reins from 
her husband’s hands, and abuses the pewer his weak- 
ness and her position give her, that she makes lifo 
almost unbearable for everyone in the.regiment, from 
the C.-O. himself down to the smallest drummer-boy 
—that is, with a few exceptions. : 

These exceptions are her favourites. For a woman 

of this type is always given to rank favouritism. 
And favouritism will ruin the finest corps that ever 
was. 
Then she invariably sows discord among the other 
“ officers’ ladies,’ to use the old term, and, in making 
them quarrel among themselves, embroils their hus- 
bands in their petty squabbles. 

She interferes with things which are no business 
of hers, and, by persistent nagging, forces her hus- 
band to do things that he knows are flagrantly un- 
just, or to refrain from necessary acts of justice. 
Thinks Herself All-Important. 

Her favourites, be they among the officers or the 
rank and file, are pushed forward over the heads 
of ten times better men, and pitch-forked into “soft 
billets,’ to which they have not the shadow of a 
claim. 

Her idea ef her own importance is ludicrous. To 
see her playing hostess at a regimental entertainment 
you would think that she was giving it out of her 
own pocket, whereas she has not contributed a penny 
towards it, and her husband only his share. 

Lord Kitchener’s well-known objection to married 
officers is generally put down to misogyny ; itis far 
more probably founded on his knowledge of the harm 
a foolish woman can work in a regiment. 

Of course, I do not say that all C.-O’s are ruled 
by their wives, but far too many allow their wives 
to come between them and their duty, and “ petticoat 
government”’ in a regiment spells inefficiency. 

Any soldier, I am sure, will bear me out in saying 
that he would far rather serve under the greatest 
martinet of a commander than in a regiment ruled 
by Mrs. C.-O. 


If you want hints on how to avoid getting cross under “ Crosa-examination,” read all about K.C.’a an? 
their methods in this month’s PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 
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Events of the Week 
by our 
Loony Lyricist. 


NEVER SAY FLY. See his muscles, firmly knit 
[The sales are now on. | | At Aldershot the British Army Aeroplane made a suc- Praise him for his pluck and “ grit.” 
Not one in a thousand, says | cessful flight of about forty yards, and then descended for Surely he could wrest the bays 
; _ _ the “Daily Express,” can | alterations, A few days later another flight ended in tts From the brow of Alfred Hayes P 
gauge the thrill of a bargain hunt—the ecstasy with which | being partially wrecked.] Keen as mustard—wreathed in smiles, 
a much-reduced treasure is unearthed from the cavernous Is there no limit to the After nearly seven miles! 


depths of the oddment basket, or understand the glories of 
the successful single-handed combat witha keen-eyed rival 
over some precious find, and the secret satisfaction which | 
is contained in securing a sensational bargain. | ! 


I know, my dear, tbat my hat’s on one side, 
And my hair hangs all over my face. 

But just look at this beautiful chiffon gown, 
And this remnant of Valenciennes lace. 

It’s true, I confess, you 


things a 
an Aldona ob ah pk ROT IT DOWN, 
7 ge ° ‘ * 
W ent whizzing through | ,, Pear vi i the American “ saloon smasher 
the air; ; 
To prove that with our What is that noise like broken glass P 
oreign foes Whose is that raucous voice I hear P 
> _ We're able to compete. Hlowever does it come to pass 
For every mile that they That strong men flee as if in fear, 


sought breakfast in have flown, And quickly throw 

vain— We've flown—as many their tankards 
How could I have got it, feet / down i 

and etill caught the —- Why! Carry 

train P WALKER, LONDON. —— 8 come 


But you'll have to confess, 
when you look at the 
list 

That the sale was a chance 
I could never have 
missed. 


My ticket, 77 say, cost me seven and three— 
I spent half a sovereign on luncheon and tea, 
And quite spoilt my dress—you silly old dear, 
Sale prices are half what I pay down here. 


No more in cosy 
bars, by 
stealth 

May men _ take 
something “for 
their health.” 

They know not 
how soon may 
appear 

The an foe of 


e walking competition took place recently, described as a@ 

“ Marathon Race.” 

The distance was about 

six and @_ half 

miles /] 

See the Conquering 
Hero comes ; 

Sound the cymbals, 
bang the drums! 

Head erect, and flash- 


Why is it that husbands will not comprehend, ing eye, . 
That a bargain’s a bargain—and cheap in the ; Cheer him as he gee Ee as they “put it down” 
end ? | dashes by. That Carry Nation's come to town. 


OUR TELEGRAPH BOARD. 


THE LATEST METHOD OF INTERVIEWING. 


This feature of “P.W.” consists in telegrams sent by us to all sorts and conditions of men and women, on any subject that happens to be of interest at the moment. 
The telegrams reproduced below are their actual replies. 


Oa most peopl know, the world of sport 
ts qreatly excited over the question of 
genuine amateurismin sport, so we wired 
to_a_ number of famous amatcurs : 
SHOULD AMATEURS RECEIVE 
EXPENSES, IF NOT, WHY NOT? 
And received replies from the Hon. F. 8. 
Jackson, the famous cricketer, Lord Des. 

h, who was President of the Olympio 
games, and Mr. BR. F, Warner. 


Roosevelt recently rode Y8 miles tn 17 
hours, the object being to silence army 

lers who ecmnpionet LA the seventy 
of his army orders. We wired to some w. tee 
pik Aatceniar : DO YOU THINK 
YOU COULD RIDE 98 MILES IN 17 
HOURS LIKE PRESIDENT ROOSE- 
VEL? ? Mr. Mornington Cannon, the 
jockey, replied : 


GA - es Perm cen ecrenny eam tage) onde epectg Oe Te 


Using relays of horses, President 9 


On January 15th, 1879, Mr. Rutland 9 
Barrington was playing the part of 
** Captain Corcoran’? at the Opera Comique 
Theatre. January 15th, 1909, found him 
filling the same rile at the Savoy Theatre 

and so we telegraphed: WOULD you 
LIKE TO BE PLAYING IN “PINA.- 
FORE" FOR FIRST TIME AGAIN, 
IF NOT,WHY NOT? And received this |, 
amusing reply fromthe famouse Savoyard : 


9 So many buttons have been found in the Ol: 
offertory bags used at St. Margaret's 
Church, Dover, that the Vicar, Canon 
Bartram, has decided to replace the offertory 
bags by plates. To Canon Rartram we 
sent this inquiry: WHA’ WOULD YOU 

DO IF YOU CAUGHT ANYONE 

PUT’ING A BUTTON IN THE 

PLATE? And received this militant 

response : 


Here ts @ highly amusing reply from 
Mr Dan Rolyat, the popular comedian, 
now playingin the Adelphi pantomime, to 
the question we lately put to a number of 
celebrities as to WHAT WOULD BE 
THE FIRST THING AFTER LIFE 
YOU WOULD TRY 70 SAVE IN 
THE EVENTOF AN EARTHQUAKE 
OR A FIRE OCCURRING AT YOUR 
HOME? Mr. Rolyat wircs us: 


(C8. -Tm rare we execu 6 Oy Ooh eect ee aE, 


There has been a lot tn the papers lately « 
about London's street noises, and so we 
wired to some well-known Londoners in 
these terms: WHICH STREET NOISE 
DO YOU FIND MOST EXASPERAT. 
ING, AND WHY? Back came the follow. 
tng replies from Mr. Frank Richardson, 
who, as will be seen, finds whiskers evenin 
this subject, and Mri Arthur A pplin, who 
needs no introduction to ‘' P.W,"’ readeraa 


His Hon, Judge Lumley-Sméth, of the S 
City of London and Central Criminal 
Courts, recently remarked: “‘Itie well 
known that peo have been insuring 
their mothere and fathers and all sorts of 
people in whom they have no insurable 
tnterest. The thing ts getting ‘ bluun 
ee; *now.’’ We wired: WHY SHOULD 

OT PEOPLE INSURE THEIR 
PARENTS?! He answered: 


When in your chair beside the fire you're resting from your toil, 
Take this month’s NOVEL MAG, and read the tale by Conan Doyte 
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A Few Items of Fact that Will 


Picked Pars. interest You 


Keep Your Hair On. 

On the day of the enthronement of the young Chinese Emperor, several hundred 
people were arrested and heavily fined for breaking the rules of national mourning by 
shaving their heads. 

Executed by a Successor. 

The public executioner at Yekaterinoslav has been executed by his successor. He was 
sentenced to death come weeks ago for spending‘his leisure on the high roads plundering, 
and frequently murdering, travellers, 

= Service by the Blind. 

At a P.S.A. service held at the Fulham Congregational Church in connection with the 
Milton tercentenary, a blind man read the lessons, a blind quartette sang to the 
accompaniment of a blind organist, and a blind man played the piano, The subject of 
the address was “John 
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p nal Pp A Few Facts About Well-known 
erso. ars. People. 
He Had Had Experience. 

Hayes, the famous runner who won the great Marathon race from Windsor to the 
White City last year, is very popular among his friends on account of his clever gift ¢: 
repartee. Not long since, he was at a dinner, and began speaking to his neighbour abou, 
a mutual acquaintance who iat entered for a forthcoming walking race. “ Yes,” said 
Hayes, “he’s a fine walker; and, mark me, he'll win that race.” “ Why, I didn’t know; 
that he’d had any experience as a walker,” remarked the other in surprise. “N»5 
experience as a walker?” echoed Hayes, with asmile. “Why, my dear fellow, he lias 
owned a second-hand motor-car for the last two years!” . 


“Engaged.” ; 
Dr. Jonn Currrorp, the veteran Passive Resister, ie noted for his genial wit, and tho 


following story has recently been told of him. He was seated one day in a railway 
e with some youn: 


Milton, the Blind Poet.” 


An_ Expensive 
Luxury. 

A Frankfort gentleman, 
who has just returned 
from Switzerland, com- 
plains that the | Ga egiien 
of the house where he was 
staying charged him l5s. 
extra for the company 
of her dog, which had 
followed him on three 
occasions when he was out 
walking. 

Another Naval 
Record. 

The work of fixing the 
side armour of the turbine 
battleship Collingwood, in 
No. 8 Dock at Devonport, 
has been completed in three 
working days, creating a 
world’s record for this 
class of work. In this 
short space of time more 
than J,000 tons of armour 
plates of varying thickness 
and dimensions were fixed 
to the Collingwood’s sides. 


Flattery no 
Recommendation. 
A notice bas been put 

up in the University Hall 
at. Baziash, Hungary, 
requesting candidates for 
examination to refrain 
from sending long epistles 
to the rector expressing 
their deep admiration an 

t. “ Nosuch flowery 

language can be taken into 

consideration by the 

examiners,” says the 

notice. 

Helping the Weather 
Clerk. 

An arrangement has 
been made with large 
shipping companies and 
the “Marconi Company for 
every liner to supply obser- 
vations of the barometer, 
wind, and weather. The 
result will in all probability 
be a marked improvement 
in the percentage of 
correct forecasts. 

Eagle Raids a Train. 

A guard of one of the 
Riviera expresses recently 
captured an enormous 
eagle, after an exciting 
struggle, whilst the train 
was travelling at full speed 
on the line near Chalon 
sur Saéne. Theeagle flew 
into the guard’s van whilst 
the door was open, and 
fastened on his shoulders, 
The guard had great 
difficulty in‘shaking it off, 
and received several severe 
cuts and stubs from the 
eagle’s beak and claws. 


Strange Fish Caught. 

A curious epecies of fish 
has been caught by Trou- 
ville fishermen. It is 
something like a dog-fish, 
is 2} yards long,has no teeth 
or dorsal fins, its skin is 


Picture Pars. 


IS YOUR WATCH JEWELLED? 

Ir the watchmaker who sold you your watch has told 
you that it is jewelled, it may be interesting to you 
to examine our illustration which will help you to 
understand what he means. The diagram shows in a 
much magnified form the jewelling of the axis of a 
balance wheel. P is a hard 
steel pivot, the rounded end 
of which passes through a 
hole in the jewel B C, and 
abuts against the endstone 
A. The sides of the hole 
in the jewel are so rounded . 
as to allow the most delicate adjustment with the least 
possible contact of parts. By this device friction is 
reduced to a minimum, and the watch’s “ life” is conse- 

uently prolonged. A minute quantity of the finest oil 
ls the space between the stones, which usually consist 
of a diamond A, and a sapphire B ©. Rubies also are 
frequently used. 


<< 
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WHY THE BALL STOFS. 
OuILpRENarealwaysmuch amused— 
and grown-ups too, for that matter— 
over a simple toy which consists of a 
wooden ball running on a cord. One 
end of the string is held in the 
tor’s hand, the other end under 
foot. Abt the. word of command 
the ball stops instantly anywhere on 
the cord, apparently defying the law 
of gravity. It puzzles everyone who 
og eg a 
i and a little explanation wi 
make the mystery clear. Instead of 
a straight bore going through the 
ball there are two channels for the 
cord which meet at an angle, as 
shown in the sectional sketch. 
Therefore, directly the cord is held 
taut the ball is instantly arrested 
_in its. fall, by the double bore 
23 at its junction, while if the string 
vy. i slackened a little the ball slides 
easily once more. 
COC ‘ 
IT MAKES THE WIRE TAUT. 
ANYONE who lightly enters upon the task of pe 
up a barbed-wire fence is destined to find that the tas 
of pulling the wire absolutely taut is one which will tax 
all his energy and patience. Should he possess the 
roper wire-tightener he will’ soon be out of his 
ifficulties, but when this serviceable implement is 
absent it will gladden him to learn that he can contrive 
an excellent substitute by using an ordinary wheelbarrow 
and astick. The stick must be a little longer than the 
width of the barrow. 
When the posts are 
up nail one end of the 
wire on to the end 
st, then cut off a 
ittle more than the 
length uired, and 
twist this, the free end 
of the wire, round a 
spoke of the barrow, 
or if you prefer it 
fasten it on with a 
iece of rope. Then - . 
rn the wheel until you have got the wire as taut as is 
necessary. If you now insert the stick between the 


We pay half-a-crown for each original picture par. accepted ; 


by us. See footline. 


spokes so that the ends of the stick rest upon the 
supports on each side of the wheel the latter will not 
“ spring-back,” and you can fasten the wire on to the post 
by a staple without any danger of the wire slackening. 

he barrow must of course be placed against the post in 
the position depicted in the illustration. 

_—_ OC 
PROTECTS TREES FROM CATTLE. 

PrrHaps you have sometimes wondered why the 
triangular-shaped screens, like the one shown in the 
accompanying illustration, are placed on the tops of 
fences round plantations. Your first thought may have 
been that they are 
in some way pro- 
tecting the trees in 
the neighbourhood 
from the wind. 
But a very little 
reflection will 
show you that as 
the breeze can get 
through the bars 
with ease, this 
cannot be the 
explanation. The 
fact is that cattle 
have a most mis- 
chievous habit of 
biting the trunks 
of trees wherever 
and whenever they 
can, and this treatment is naturally fatal to tree-growth. 
Therefore, it bas been found necessary to erect these 
screens. They effectually prevent the cattle from biting 
the trunks of young saplings, and thus a very simple 
expedient serves a most useful purpose. 


Se) OL 
BELL-BUOYS THAT WARN SAILORS. 


TuHose who have been on a ship when she is entering 
a{harbour during foggy weather, and heard a bell ringing 
in the sea, have probably been reminded by the sound of 
that famous old recitation, “The Inchcape Rock.” The 
improved type of bell-buoy described in that poem is 
still in general use, and may be found moored at points 
of danger, where vessels would be likely to founder were 
it not for its warning voice. The illustration shows its 
curious,construction. The main body of the buoy, 


marked A, is usually of iron or steel, hollow, and divided. 


into compartments. As 
each compartment is water- 
tight, it follows that if any 
art of the buoy springs a 
leak, only that compart- 
ment in which the leak 
occurs is swamped. Thus 
the buoy does not sink, but 
lista over sufficiently to 
attract the attention of 
those in charge of it, where- 
upon it is at once taken in 
hand for repairs. On top, 
of the buoy is fixed an up- 4 
right iron cage B, and 
above this again is a bell 
©. This bell is rather an uncommon one, inasmuch as 
it does not swing but is a fixture, and has no clapper 
insidé of it as other bells have. In place of this there 
are four tongues D, which hang loosely from the top of 
the cage and strike the bell. No matter what the posi- 
tion of the buoy the bell is constantly being efuniled, 


men members of his con- 
gregation, waiting for the 
train to start. The com. 
partment was labelicd 
“engaged,” but there wer. 
still. one or two sea‘: 
vacant. Presently a youn:: 
lady came along anxiously 
looking for a place, an 
glancing into Dr. Cliffor:'s 
carriage, she asked if s].. 
might enter. “Oh, by ai! 
means,” replied the doctor, 
with a merry twinklo in 
his eye as he looked fir-: 
at the young men and then 
at the label on the window, 
“that is to say,” he added, 
“if you don’t mind bein: 
‘engaged.’” 
A King’s Frugal 
Meal. 

THERE are few mo» 
democratic monarchs ali. 
to-day than King Viet::: 
of Italy. He is very fo: 
of going out chamoi:. 
hunting, quite unatiende.., 
and one day he met with 
an amusing experi- 
ence. He had shot a 
chamois, and a peasant 
boy, who had seen the 


. animal fall, offered to vo 


and fetch it. The Kin, 
thanked him, but the Ja:! 
inquired what was to be 
his reward. “ Well, what 
do you want?” asked Kin: 
Victor. “A franc and naif 
your luncheon,” was tlic 
reply. ‘the bargain was 
struck, and the peasant 
‘went off and fetched tlic 
dead chamois. The Kin. 
banded Lim a france ani 

rocecded to divide his 
unch into two equi! 
portions. But the peasant 
turned away in contempt. 
for the royal lunch con- 
sisted only of black bread 
,and a large raw onion. 
“ Bah!” exclaimed the | ov 
disdainfully, “1 thought 
you were a real gentleman, 
signor, but I see you av 
only a poor beggar like 
myself after all!” 


Remarkable 
Coincidences. 

Mr. Mansusatnt Hat, 
theeminent K.C., once tid 
of an extraordinary servis 
of coincidences that befc!! 
him at the time when hv 
was returned to Parlia- 
ment. “I mace my fist 
appearance in the divisi.n 
on August 11th, and my 
second visit on a multip!o 
of 11—August 22nd, whilo 
the polling took place ou 
October llth. I pollen 
5,522 votes, which is an 
exact multiple of 11, 2: 
also was my majority ot 
209, the first and last 
figures of which likewizo 
make 11. Moreover, on 
the Sunday following t'.0 
election, a friend, with 


grey, and it bristles with sharp darts. The fishermen cannot recollect having seen 
another specimen of this piscatorial freak. 
Needy Church Offering. 

When the offertory of a Blackpool church was counted the other day, a piece of 

paper bearing a prescription for a cough medicine was discovered in one of the boxes. 
Sorry he Spoke. 

A man named John Phillips was convicted of burglary at Haverfordwest on the 
evidence of a blind man and his partially blind daughter. Phillips uttered expressions 
of disappointment when he was found in the blind man’s house, and although he escaped 
his voice was recognised. 

Horses v. Train. 

Five horses recently etrayed on the Hull and Withernsea railway, and on the 
approach of a train galloped madly along in front of the engine. The three fleetest 
succeeded in keeping clear, but the engine overtook tho other two and cut them 
to pieces before the driver could pull up. 


whom I attended church, handed me a hymn-book opened at 209, which containc' 
the hymn: “The fight is o’er the battle won.” It is very seldom that one hears of 
so remarkable a string of coincidences as this, 


A Fresident’s Simple Life. 


Presipaxt Rooszvett, who recently rode ninety-eight miles in seventeen hours 
attributes his wonderful energy to his very simple mode of living. A short time ago, 
an Amcrican newspaper published an account of the elaborate daily menus at tho 
White House ; whero upon, the President sent for a reporter of the paper in question, 
and told him the actual facts of the case. Hard boiled eggs, rolls, aaa. coffee are tho 
staple articles of breakfast. For lunch, Mr. Roosevelt declared that when ho is alone ho 
seldom has more than a bowl of milk and a chunk of bread, and the evening meal never 
consists of more than three simple courses. Mr. Roosevelt has been a non-smoker nearly 
all his life, and to this fact he attributes his absolute lack of what are commonly 
known as “ nerves.” 


(QF Half-a-crown will be peid to the sender of each original illustrated paragraph accepted and used on thi e. 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, Lendon, W.C, a eee 
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£280,000 BROM 
“ANON.” 


Tus recent anonymous giver of £20,900 
to the London Hospital has not succeeded 
in creating nearly so much stir by his 
munificence as did Sir Thomas Lipton, when, 
just before the Diamond Jubilee celebrations, 
he handed to the Lord Mayor of London 
£25,000 for the Princess of Wales’ Poor 
Folks’ Dinner Fund. 

Sir Thomas stipulated that his name should 
be kept a seoret. But the circumstances of 
the gift were unusual, and public interest 
was in consequence keenly excited. 


The Cat was Out of the Bag. 

The rs got to know and dropped hints; 
and ae} Test Fer Royal Highness herself 
intimated who the donor was, and “the cat 
was out of the bag.” Similarly, the £250,000 
donation which was made by the same 
gentleman to the Alexandra Trust was made 
public by its Royal recipient, although given 
anonymously. 

Nobody knows to this day, for instance, 
who it was who sent the ten thousand-pound 
notes for the Indian Famine Fund of 1878. 

They came in an ordinary envelope, which 
was not even registered. One of the ataff 
opened it in the ordinary way, expecting 
find a small postal order, and lo! there 
fluttered to the floor a fortune. 


A Bag Full of Sovereigns. 


Similarly, the identity of the donor of the 
two sums of £3,000 and £2,000 which were 
handed by a messenger boy to the secretary 
of the fund that was raised on behalf of the 

rsecuted Russian Jews some few years ago 

as never been disclosed. 

The amounts were in each case in sove- 
reigns, and the same lad was employed on 
both occasions. 

The first time, when the larger amount 
was being handled, the bag was too heavy 
for the Med to easily carry alone, so the un- 
known h him along with it asfar as the 
bottom of Cheapside, when he hastily fled. 

Indeed, he went so hastily that he forgot 
to pay the lad. Five or six weeks afterwards, 
however, the same man stopped the same 
messenger boy, thrust a five-pound note into 
his hand, and again disappeared. 


en Kings’ 


One cannot help feeling a certain amount 


of sympathy for the Kaiser, who appears to 
be constantly in trouble through the indis- 
cretion of the men he takes into his confi- 
dence. To a monarch the vague dread of 
the assassin’s knife is far less pressing and 
terrible than the constant, all-pervading 
terror lest he should let slip some offhand 
remark that will be trumpeted abroad 
throughout all his land and the countries 
beyond. : . . 

“T am glad to be with you, the Kaiser 
said to a friend the other day, “ for I have 
not to remember that every single word I 
say will immediately be reported.” 

Who Was the Culprit ? 

An inquiry is being opened in Berlin with 
the object of discovering who gave away 
the details of his conference with his 
generals the other dey, and it is probable 
that the offender will be severely rapri- 
manded. . 

It is only a few months since the Kaiser 
was the victim of another breach of trust. 

It was just after the famous Reval meet- 
ing between King Edward and the Tsar, a 
meeting that was viewed with some anxiety 
by the Posen Office at Berlin. A few days 
later the Kaiser attended an inspection of 
the Cavalry of the Guard at Doeberitz. 
Naturally the great topic of the moment 
came up for talk amongst the officers sur- 
rounding His Majesty, who himself joined 
in the discussion. . 

“ Now it just looks as if they were trying 
to hem us in and bring us to bay,” he said. 
“Wo shall know how to bear that. The 
German has never fought better than when 
he has had to defend himself on all sides. 
Just let them come on. We are ready.” 

A day or two later all Europe was startled 
ia teport of this little speech appearing 1n 
the newspapers. By their army regulations 
the officers who had been present were for- 
bidden to repeat anything that the Kaiser 
might happen to eay, but certain of these 
officers, who belong to what is called the 
“War Party,” deliberately allowed the truth 
about the imperial utterance to leak out. 
By this means they hoped to excite public 
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Miss Winifred Graham tells 


to|cloth with her bare hands and choked the 


DIPLOMATIC INDISCRETIONS PLACE ROYALTIES 
IN VERY SERIOUS SITUATIONS. 
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Elena of Italy : “ Queen of 
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Mercy. 
aN A FEW STORIES OF ONE OF THE BRAVEST OF QUEENS. 
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Queen Evena or Itaty, who has been 
doing such splendid work at Messina, is 
one of the most unconventional of royalties, 
and innumerable stories are told about her. 

The King and Queen and a large pay 
had gone to Castel Porziano to shoot. It 
was an exceedingly cold day, and luncheon 
was eetved round & oe bonfire. One of 
the Royal equerries, wishing to show how 
far he could jump, wagered that he could 
clear the bonfire. 

He took a short run and leaped across the 
middle of the flames, but he had misjudged 
tho distance. He stumbled and fell, and in 
a second his clothes were aflame. The 
women creamed and the men ‘stood 

aralysed with horror. Only the Queen 
ept her wits about her. She threw herself 
on the equerry, and, heedless of the danger 
to herself, tore off the burning pieces of 


soiled garments. “You are right,” she said 
meekly. “Will you take the bicycle?” 
While the King wheeled the bicycle away 
the Queen went round the courtyard and 
entered the palace by a back staircase. 
One day in the course of a walk she 
entered a peasant’s cottage. To the surprise 
and alarm of the carabineers, who always 
followed her, she failed to come out 
again, wad, gerd wen anxiously for 
over an hour, they knocked and 
phe betel bg wal one there but the 
peasant’s wife, who declar itively that 
the Queen had. left some ins bolore” The 
had seen no one leave the cottage 
ut an old, bent woman in the ordinary 
drees of a Savoyard peasant, but the woman 
persisted that the Queen had gone, and the 
— hagas racy — Picea 
Here y found the Queen, seated at a 
window, laughing heartily at the trick she 
had played on them, for she herself had 
been the old woman in the peasant’s dress. 
On another occasion, when she and the 
King were walking in the country, the 
Queen became thirsty. They found an old 
woman by the roadside minding a cow, and 
the King civilly asked if she could give them 
some milk. The old woman, having no idea 
who the strangers were, bluntly refused, 
but after a little persuasion she agreed to 
go to her cottage and fetch a glass of water. 
_Imme ¥ she had gone the Queen 
picked up a bowl she had left behind and 
erself milked the cow. Having satisfied 
her thirst, she put a gold piece in the bowl 
and retired with the King behind a hedge to 
see what happened. 
The old woman came back in a little while 
with the water, and, after an indignant 
glance round to see where the strangers had 
one, she espied the gold piece in the 
Bow! - Then, to the astonishment of their 
Majesties, she fell on her knees, under the 


flames with her skirts. 

She was one of the first ladies in Italy to 
ride a bicycle. The King did not altogether 
approve of euch a very democratic idea, and 
Queen Elena was careful not to let the King 
see her on the machine. 

While the Court was staying at one of the 
country palaces Her Majesty was one dey 
tempted to take a spin unaccompanied. 
She had an enjoyable ride, but as she 
entered the palace courtyard who should 
she meet first but the King. It may have 
been excitement or it may have na 
guilty conscience, but somehow or other the 
wheels skidded, and the Queen was thrown 
from her machine. 

King Victor ran to her assistance. He 
helped her up, and, finding her unhurt, he 
regarded her with an eye of disapproval. 

“This is what comes of being too inde- 
pendent,” he told her severely. “You are 
covered with mud; how can you go*through 
the main entrance @n such a state?” 

Queen Elena looked ruefully down at her 


BOGS THAT GO 
ON TRAMP. 


For a full-fledged bog to go on tramp, as 
it wero, wandering up and down the country, 
is unfortunately no uncommon experience to 
the inhabitants of certain districts in the 
west and south of Ireland. 

A bog absorbs water as a sponge does, and 
; when it swells up so that its level is raised 

above that of the solid land surrounding it, 
a mud avalanche is almost inevitable. 

And once started there is no telling when 
it is going to stop, or what damage it is 
going to do. The one recorded as having 
taken place at Lismore, Co. Galway, the 
other day covered hundreds of acres of 
fertile soil, and swallowed up houses, live 
stock, and at least one human being. 


Overwhelmed a Village. 

In 1901, again, a forty-acre Korry bo 
broke bounds near Adricole, and travel! 
six miles across country, finally emptying 
itself into Bantry Bay, the waters of whic 
were stained black. In its course it over- 
whelmed entiraly one small village, and two 
'of the inhabitants, failing to escape in time, 
were engulfed and suffocated. 

Worse still were the effects of the antics 
played by the Knocknageeha bog, at Rath- 
more, East Kerry, in December, 1896. The 
huge morass, measuring two miles long by a 
Iquarter of a mile broad, broke bounds, and 
swept everything before it for about two 
jmiles. The salmon fishery in the river Flesk 
was ruined, many small farmers lost all they 
possessed, and one entire family of eight 
persons was caught by the moving mass of 
mud and buried alive 


Thirty Million Tons of Bog. 


Some twenty years ago a runaway bog 
choked the river Suck, near Castlerea. The 
arches of the bridge just above the town 
were completely blocked, and the place 
narrowly escaped destruction. On this 
‘occasion some fifty square miles of semi- 
liquid peat, estimated to wei; h no less 
than thirty million tons, travelled eight miles. 

In 1853 a bog near Enaghmore swelled up 
in a single day so that it resembled the head 
of a monster cauliflower. Then it erupted 
with a noise like thunder, spreading out- 


impression that she had been visited by saints, ‘wards and doing enormous damage. 


Jacobites 


Friends Talk. 


opinion in Germany and the rest of Europe, 
thereby producing a tension calculated to 
lead to war. 

The Kaiser is not by any means the only 
tuler to suffer in this way, however, for it 
was only a month or two earlier in the year 
that King Edward had been victimised. 

When Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
resigned about the beginning of April, there 
was no intention of making the resignation 
public before the Easter recess, but in some 
mysterious way the public knew all about it 
almost as soon as Sir Henry made up his 
mind to hand over the reins of office. 
Another curious thing was that, instead of 
the announcement being made in London, 
the first rumours came from Biarritz, where 
the fine was staying at the time. 

King Edward knew before he left London, 
of course, and it was whispered that he had 
mentioned the coming resignation to one of 
the ladies of the Court, and she, very 
indiscreetly, told somebody elee, and so the 
a“ 8 

e 


Many anniversaries are celebrated each 


year in London. The observances are some. 
times quaint, sometimes interesting, but in 
no case are they more extraordinary than 
the proceedings on January 30th in memory 
of the execution of King Charles I. at 
Whitehall in 1649. 

For on this date a number of Britons 
annually demonstrate their loyalty not to 
King ward, but to another, whom they 
ate pleased to designate the “Sovereign 
over the Water”! 


Claims Descent from Charles I. 

That King Edward has a rival will come 
asa surprise to many. Most of us are under 
the impression that the unfortunate house 
of Stuart ended with Bonnie Prince Charlio 
and his brother, Prince Henry, who both 
died without heirs in the reign of 
George III. However, in Bavaria thero is a 
princess, Maria Teresa by name, who stands 
nearer to the old Stuart line than even our 
|good King Edward. 
| This princess claims descent from 
'Charles I., while oe Edward to prove 
that he has Stuart bl in his veins has to 
go a generation further back to King James. 
It is this fact which, in the eyes of those 
| Britons to whom allusion has been made, 

Severely Blamed for Talking. makes his claim to our throne much weaker 

Discussing the progress of the war, the lthan that of the Bavarian princess, and 
Emperor remarked: ‘I am entirely on the]! which incites them to hail the latter as the 
side of England in the war.” |legitimate Sovereign of these realms, 

The Ambassador referred to the incident ut, granting all that, these Britons, who 
in an article he contributed to one of the|\claim to be the true descendants of the 
reviews, and was severely blamed for his|/eighteenth-century Jacobites, shut their 
indiscretion. leyes to the fact that ours is a constitutional 

Queen Victoria one day summoned Lord|monarchy, and the branch of the Stuart 
Clarendon to her presence, and showed him|| family to which the Princess Maria belongs 
a copy of the Times containing the report] was excluded from the throne by Act of 
of a conversation between herself and Lord|| Parliament as long ago as the year 1700. 
Granville. The Jacobites of the present day do not 

“Whom am I to trust?" she asked|;make themselves very conspicuous as indi- 
angrily. ‘Those were my very words.” | viduals, but content themselves with adver- 

fowl Granville was for to make al'tising their folitical opinions through tho 
statement in the House of Lords, in which| clubs with which they are associated, such 
he confessed that he had repeated the con-|as the Thames Valley Legitimists, the 
yersation he had had with Her Majesty. |' White _Cockade Legitimiste, and the 
In epite of his apology, the Queen’s confi- Legitimist Order of St. Germains. | 
dence in his discretion was severely shaken. As indicated, the day on which they 


Sree 

ritish Ambassador at Vienna com- 
mitted a grave indiscretion during the Boer 
War. On the occasion of a State ball at the 
Palace he had a short conversation with the || 
Austrian Emperor. 


a charming tale of love 
number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 


THEY CELEBRATE THE MEMORY OF KING CHARLES I. 
ON SATURDAY NEXT, JANUARY 30th. 


Still Exist. 


annually demonstrate their peculiar political 
beliefs is January 30th, and their favourite 
method of expressing their loyalty to the 
“Sovereign over the Water” consists in 
placing beautiful floral wreaths on the 
equestrian statue of Charles I. which stands 
at the south side of Trafalgar Square, look- 
ing towards Whitehall. 

p till recently little attention was paid 
by the authorities to the sentiments ex- 
pressed on these wreaths. Latterly some 
became so seditious in tone that the Govern- 
ment very properly intervened. and now no 
memorial can be laid on King Charles’ 
statue unless it has first been approved by 
an official censor. 

The various wreaths usually contain the 
word “Remember.” As students of history 
know, this was the last word uttered by 
King Charles, and was addressed to Bishop 
Juxon, who accompanied him to the 
scaffold. 


What Did the King Mean? 

To-day this word is one of the enigmas of 
history. What did the King mean by 
“Remember”? The Roundheads who 
superintended the execution jumped to the 
conclusion that His Majesty had confided 
some State secret to Juxon—perhaps a plot 
to overthrow the newly-established Com- 
monwealth, which the Bishop was to convey 
to the Cavaliers; and instantly they pressed 
the poor clergyman to reveal the message he 
was commanded to remember. 

With this request Juxon readily complied. 
His Majesty, he stated, had simply asked 
him to remind his son to pray for his 
father’s enemies. 

But this simple reply was scouted by the 
founders of the Commonwealth, who con- 
tinued on their guard against unknown 
snares bequeathed by the unhappy Charles, 
with the result that thcir opponents, the 
Cavaliers, seeing how scared they were by 
the word “Remember,” instantly adopted it 
as a motto. 

In due time “Remember” becat: a 
watchword for the Jacobites, whc gee in it a 
command to remember their allegiance to\the 
“ Sovereign over the Water.” 


at first sizht, with a big surprise in it, in the February 
Out next Monday. 
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A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


Keep Your Hair On. 


On the day of the enthronement of the young Chinese Emperor, several hundred 
people were arrested and heavily fined for breaking the rules of national mourning by 


shaving their heads. 


Executed by a Successor. 


The public executioner at Yekaterinoslav has been executed by his successor. He was 
sentenced to death come weeks ago for spending‘his leisure on the high roade plundering, 
and frequently murdering, travellers, 


_ 


At a P.S.A. service held at the Fulham Con 
Milton tercentenary, a blind man read the lessons, a blind quartette sang 


Service by the Blind. 
gational Church in connection with a 
to the 


accompaniment of a blind organist, and a blind man played the piano, The subject of 


the address was “John 
Milton, the Blind Poet.” 


An _ Expensive 
Luxury. 

A Frankfort gentleman, 
who has just returned 
from Switzerland, com- 
plains that the proprietress 
of the house where he was 
staying charged him 15s. 
extra for the company 
of her dog, which had 
followed him on three 
occasions when he was out 
walking. 

Another Naval 
Record. 

The work of fixing the 
side armour of the turbine 
battleship Collingwood, in 
No. 8 Dock at Devonport, 
has been completed in three 
working days, creating a 
world’s record for this 
class of work. In this 
short space of time more 
than J,000 tons of armour 
plates of varying thickness 
and dimensions were fixed 
to the Collingwood’s sides. 

Flattery no 

Recommendation. 

A notice. has been put 
up in the University Hall 
at. Baziash, Hungary, 
requesting candidates for 
examination to refrain 
from sending long epistles 
to the rector ibe Soe 
their deep admiration an 
respect. ‘“ No such flowery 
language can be taken into 
consideration by the 
examiners,” says the 
notice. 

Helping the Weather 
Clerk. 

An arrangement hag 
been made with large 
shipping companies and 
the ‘Marconi Company for 
every liner to supply obser- 
vations of the barometer, 
wind, and weather. The 
result will in all probability 
be a marked improvement 
in the percentage of 
correct forecasts. 

Eagle Raids a Train. 

A guard of one of the 
Riviera expresses recently 
captured an enormous 
eagle, after an exciting 
struggle, whilst the train 
was travelling at full speed 
on the line near Chalon 
sur Sadéne. The eagle flew 
into the guard’s van whilst 
the door was open, and 
fastened on his shoulders. 
The guard had great 
difficulty in‘shaking it off, 
and received several severe 
cuts and stabs from the 
‘ eagle’s beak and claws. 
Strange Fish Caught. 

A curious epecies of fish 
has been caught by Trou- 
ville fishermen. It is 
something like a dogfish, 
is 2} yards long,has no teeth 
or dorsal fins, its skin is 
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A Few Facts About Well-known 


People. 


He Had Had Experience. . 
Hayes, the famous runner who won the great Marathon race from Windsor to the 


White City last year, is very popular among his friends on 


account of his clever gift cf 


repartee. Not long since, he was at a dinner, and began speaking to his neighbour abour, 


a mutual acquaintance who h 


Hayes, “he’s a fine walker; and, mark me, he’ll win that race.” 


entered for a forthcoming walking race. 


“ Yes,” said 
‘Why, I didn’t know 


that he’d had any experience as a walker,” remarked the other in surprise. “No 
experience as & walker?” echoed Hayes, with asmile. “ Why, my dear fellow, he l:as 


owned a second-hand motor-car for the last two years! o 
“Engaged.” 


Dr. Joun Crirrorp, the veteran Passive Resister, is noted for his genial wit, and the 
following story has recently been told of him. He was seated one day in a railway 


Picture Pars. 


IS YOUR WATCH JEWELLED? 

Ir the watchmaker who sold you your watch has told 
you that it is jewelled, it may be interesting to you 
to eramine our illustration which will help you to 
understand what he means. The diagram shows in a 
much magnified form the jewelling of the axis of a 
balance wheel. P is a hard 
steel pivot, the rounded end 
of which passes through a 
hole in the jewel B OC, and 
abuts against the endstone 
A. The sides of the hole 
in the jewel are so rounded : 
as to allow the most delicate adjustment with the least 
possible contact of parts. By this device friction ié 
reduced to a minimum, and the watch’s “ life” is conse- 

uently prolonged. A minute quantity of the finest oil 
lls the space between the stones, which usually consist 
of a diamond A, and a sapphire B C. Rubies also are 


frequently used. F 
=< 


ol 
WHY THE BALL STOFS. 
CHILDREN arealways much amused— 
and grown-ups too, for that matter— 
over a simple toy which consists of a 
wooden ball running on a cord. One 
end of the string is held in the 
tor’s hand, the other end under 
foot. At the. word of command 
the ball stops instantly anywhere on 
the cord, apparently defying the law 
of gravity. It. puzzles everyone who 
does not Ege.) wre sree Bs 
diagram and a little explanation wi 
make the mystery clear. Instead of 
a straight bore going oheoneh the 
ball there are two channels for the 
cord which meet at an_ angle, as 
shown in the eectional sketch. 
Therefore, directly the cord is held 
taut the ball is instantly arrested 
_in its fall, by the double bore 
| at its junction, while if the string 
ve.” ig slackened a little the ball slides 
easily once more. 
_l OC ‘ 
IT MAKES THE WIRE TAUT. 
ANYONE who lightly enters upon the task of potas 
up a barbed-wire fence is destined to find that the tas 
of pulling the wire absolutely taut is one which will tax 
all his energy and patience. Should he possess the 
proper wire-tightener he will soon be out of his 
difficulties, but when this serviceable implement is 
absent it will gladden him to learn that he can contrive 
an excellent substitute by using an ordinary wheelbarrow 
and astick. The stick must be a little longer than the 
width of the barrow. 
When the posts are 
up nail one end of the 
wire on to the end 
st, then cut off a 
ittle more than the 
length uired, and 
twist this, the free end 
of the wire, round a 
spoke of the barrow, 
or if you prefer it 
fasten it on with a 
iece of rope. Then : 
ae the wheel until you have got the wire as taut as is 
necessary. If you now insert the stick between the 


< 


grey, and it bristles with sharp darts. The fishermen cannot recollect having seen 
another specimen of this piscatorial freak. 


Needy Church Offering. 


When the offertory of a Blackpool church was counted the other day, a piece of 
paper bearing a prescription for a cough medicine was discovered in one of the boxes. 


Sorry he Spoke. 


A man named John Phillips was convicted of burglary at Haverfordwest on the 
evidence of a blind man and his partially blind daughter. Phillipe uttered expressions 
of disappointment when he was found in the blind man’s house, and although he escaped 


his voice was recognised. 


Horses v. Train. 


Five horses recently etrayed on the Hull and Withernsea railway, and on the 


approach of a train gallope 


d madly along in front of tho engine. 


The three fleetest 


succeeded in keeping clear, but the engine overtook tho other two and cut them 
to pieces before the driver could pull up. 


pe Half-a- 
Ad 


We pay half-a-crown for each original picture par. accepted : 


by us. See footline. 


spokes so that the ends of the stick rest upon the 
supports on each side of the wheel the latter will not 
“ gpring-back,” and you can fasten the wire on to the post 
by a staple without any danger of the wire slackening. 

he barrow must of course be placed against the post in 
the position depicted in the illustration. 

_——_ Oo 
PROTECTS TREES FROM CATTLE. 

PERHAPS you have sometimes wondered why the 
triangular-shaped screens, like the one shown in the 
accompanying illustration, are placed on the tops of 
fences round plantations. Your first thought may have 
been that they are 
in some way pro- 
tecting the trees in 
the neighbourhood 
from the wind. 
But a very little 
reflection will 
show you that as 
the breeze can get 
through the bars 
with ease, this 
cannot be the 
explanation. The 
fact is that cattle 
have a most mis- 
chievous habit of 
\ ee biting the trunks 
Mis “Yas of trees wherever 
and whenever they 
can, and this treatment is naturally fatal to tree-growth. 
Therefore, it has been found necessary to erect these 
screens. They effectually prevent the cattle from biting 
the trunks of young saplings, and thus a very simple 
expedient serves a most useful purpose. 


"OO 
BELL-BUOYS THAT WARN SAILORS. 


Tuose who have been on a ship when she is entering 
atharbour during foggy weather, and heard a bell ringing 
in the sea, have probably been reminded by the sound of 
that famous old recitation, ‘‘ The Inchcape Rock.” The 
improved type of bell-buoy described in that poem is 
still in general use, and may be found moored at points 
of danger, where vessels would be likely to founder were 
it not for its warning voice. The illustration shows its 
curious,construction. The main body of the buoy, 
marked A, is usually of iron or steel, hollow, and divided 
into compartments. As 
each compartment is water- 
tight, it follows that if any 
pe of the buoy springs a 

leak, only that compart- 
ment in which the leak 
occurs is swamped. Thus 
the buoy does not sink, but 
lists over sufficiently to 
attract the attention of = Heli 
those in charge of it, where- -» ! Aa 
upon it is at once taken in TN Hl 

hand for repairs. On top,, 

of the buoy is fixed an up- 2% 
right iron ca B, and 
above this again is a bell 
©. This bell is rather an uncommon one, inasmuch as 
it does not swing but is a fixture, and has no clapper 
insidé of it as other bells have. In place of this there 
are four tongues D, which bang loosely from the top of 
the cage and strike the bell. No matter what the posi- 
tion of the buoy the bell is constantly being sounded, 
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whom I attended church, handed me a hymn-book opened at 


“and fetch it. 


iage with some youne 
men members of his con- 
gregation, waiting for the 
train to start. The con. 
partment was labelled 
“engaged,” but there wer: 
still. one or two seats 
vacant. Presently a youn: 
lady came along anxiously 
looking for a place, and 
glancing into Dr. Clifford's 
carriage, she asked if shu 
might enter. ‘Oh, by ail 
means,” replied the doctor, 
with a merry twinklo in 
his eye as he looked firs: 
at the young men and then 
at the label on the window, 
“that is to say,” he adied, 
“if you don’t mind bein: 
‘engaged.’” 

A King’s Frugal 
Meal. 

THERE are few mo. 

democratic monarchs aliy. 
to-day than King Vict-:: 
of Italy. He is very fon 
of going out chamois- 
hunting, quite unattende::, 
and one day he met with 
an amusing experi- 
ence. He had shot a 
chamois, and a peasant 
boy, who had seen the 
animal fall, offered to yo 
The Kin, 
thanked him, but the Jad 
inquired what was to be 
his reward. “ Well, what 
do you want?” asked Kin:: 
Victor. “A france and naif 
your luncheon,” was the 
reply. ‘the bargain was 
struck, and the peasant 
‘went off and fetched tlic 
dead chamois. The Kin:; 
handed Lim a franc ani 
proceeded to divide his 
lunch into two equi! 
portions. But the peasant 
turned away in contem;t, 
for the royal lunch con- 
sisted only of black bread 
,and a large raw onicn. 
“ Bah!” exclaimed the! ov 
disdainfully, ‘1 thought 
you were a real gentleman. 
signor, but I see you are 
only a poor beggar like 
myself after all !’ 


Remarkable 
Coincidences. 

Mr. Manrsuarty, Hatt, 
theeminent K.C., once told 
of an extraordinary seric; 
of coincidences that befc!! 
him at the time when hv 
was returned to Parlia- 
ment. “I mace my fist 
appearance in the division 
on August 1lth, and my 
second visit on a multip!o 
of 11—August 22nd, whilo 
the polling took place on 
October 11th. polled 
5,522 votes, which is av 
exact multiple of 11, 2: 
aleo was my majority ot! 
209, the first and last 
figures of which likewiso 
make 11. Moreover, on 
the Sunday following te 
election, a friend, with 
209, which containe:! 


the hymn: “The fight is o’er the battle won.” It is very seldom that one hears ot 


so remarkable a string of coincidences as this, 


A Fresident’s Simple Life. 


Presipgxt Rooszvett, who recently rode ninoty-eight miles in seventeen hours 
attributes his wonderful energy to his very simple mode of living. A short time ago, 
an Amcrican newspaper published an account of the elaborate daily menus at tho 
White House; where upon, the President sent for a reporter of the paper in question, 


and told him the actual facts of the case. Hard boiled eggs, rolls, an 


coffee are tho 


be articles of breakfast. For lunch, Mr. Roosevelt declared that when he is alone ho 
seldom has more than a bowl of milk and a chunk of bread, and the evening meal never 
consists of more than three simple courses. Mr. Roosevelt has been a non-smoker nearly 
all his life, and to this fact he attributes his absolute lack of what are commonly 


known as “ nerves.” 
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£250,000 BROM 
“KNON.” 


Tas recent anonymous giver of £20,900 
to the London Hospital has not succeeded 
in creating nearly so much stir by his 
munificence as did Sir Thomas Lipton, when, 
just before the Diamond Jubilee celebrations, 
he handed to the Lord Mayor of London 
£25,000 for the Princess of Wales’ Poor 
Folks’ Dinner Fund. 

Sir Thomas stipulated that his name should 
be kept a secret. But the circumstances of 
the gift were unusual, and public interest 
was in consequence keenly excited. 


The Cat was Out of the Bag. 

The rs got to know and dropped hints ; 
and at est er Royal Highness herself 
intimated who the donor was, and “the cat 
was out of the bag.” Similarly, the £250,000 
donation which was made by the same 
gentleman to the Alexandra Trust was made 
public by its Royal recipient, although given 
anonymously. 

Nobody knows to this day, for instance, 
who it was who sent the ten thousand-pound 
notes for the Indian Famine Fund of 1878. 

They came in an ordinary envelope, which 
was not even registered. One of the staff 
opened it in the ordinary way, expecting to 
find a small order, and lo! there 
fluttered to the floor a fortune. 


A Bag Full of Sovereigns. 


Similarly, the identity of the donor of the 
two sums of £8,000 and £2,000 which were 
handed by a messenger boy to the secretar 
of the fund that was raised on behalf of the 

rsecuted Russian Jews some few years ago 

as never been disclosed. 

The amounts were in each case in sove- 
reigns, and the same lad was employed on 
both occasions. 

The first time, when the larger amount 
was being handled, the bag was too heavy 
for the bor to easily carry alone, so the un- 
known helped him along with it asfar as the 
bottom of Cheapside, when he hastily fled. 

Indeed, he went so hastily that he forgot 
to pay the lad. Five or six weeks afterwards, 
however, the same man stopped the same 
messenger boy, thrust a five-pound note into 
his hand, and again disappeared. 


one of the most unconventional of royalties, 
and innumerable stories are told about her. 

The King and Queen and a large my 
had gone to Castel Porziano to shoot. It 
was an exceedingly cold day, and luncheon 
was eerved round a big bonfire. One of 
the Royal equerries, wishing to show how 
far he could jump, wagtned that he could 
clear the bonfire. 

He took a short run and leaped across the 
middle of the flames, but he had misjudged 
the distance. He stumbled and fell, and in 
a second his clothes were aflame. The 
women ecreamed and the men + 
ey sed with horror. Only the Queen 

ept her wits about her. She threw herself 
on the aqeatsy: and, heedless of the danger 
to herself, tore off the burning pieces of 
cloth with her bare hands and choked the 
flames with her skirts. 

She was one of the first ladies in Italy to 
ride a bicycle. The King did not altogether 
approve of euch a very democratic idea, and 
Queen Elena was careful not to let the King 
see her on the machine, 

While the Court was staying at one of the 


Y||country palaces Her Majesty was one day 


tempted to take a spin unaccompani 
She had an enjoyable ride, but as she 
entered the palace courtyard who should 
she meet first but the King. It may have 
been excitement or it may have n 3a 
guilty conscience, but somehow or other the 
wheels skidded, and the Queen was thrown 
from her machine. 

King Victor ran to her assistance. He 
helped her up, and, finding her unhurt, he 
regarded her with an eye of disapproval. 

“This is what comes of being too inde- 
pendent,” he told her severely. ‘You are 
covered with mud; how can you go*through 
the main entrance n such a state?” 

Queen Elena looked ruefully down at her 


| When Kings’ 


One cannot help feeling a certain amount 
of sympathy for the Kaiser, who appears to 
be constant ig trouble through the indis- 


cretion of the men he takes into his confi- 
dence. To a monarch the vague dread of 
tho assassin’s knife is far less pressing and 
terrible than the constant, all-pervading 
terror lest he should let slip some offhand 
remark that will be trumpeted abroad 
throughout all his land and the countries 
beyond. ; 7 : 

“T am glad to be with you,” the Kaiser 
said to a friend the other day, “for I have 
not to remember that every single word I 
say will immediately be reported.” 

Who Was the Culprit ? 

An inquiry is being opened in Berlin with 
the object of discovering who gave away 
the details of his conference with his 
generals the other dey and it is probable 
that the offender will be severely repri- 
manded, . . 

It is only a few months since the Kaiser 
was the victim of another breach of trust. 

It wae just after the famous Reval meet- 
ing between King Edward and the Tsar, a 
meeting that was viewed with some anxiety 
by the Foreign Office at Berlin. A few days 
later the Kaiser attended an inspection of 
the Cavalry of the Guard at Doeberitz. 
Naturally the great topic of the moment 
came up for talk amongst the officers sur- 
rounding His Majesty, who himself joined 
in the discussion. : 

“ Now it just looks as if they were trying 
to hem us in and bring us to bay,” he said. 
“We shall know how to bear that. The 
German has never fought better than when 
he has had to defend himself on all sides. 
Just let them come on. We are ready.” 

A day or two later all Europe was startled 
be teport of this little speech appearing 1n 
the newspapers. By their army regulations 
the officers who had been present were for- 
bidden to repeat anything that the Kaiser 
might happen to eay, but certain of these 
officers, ts belong to what is called the 
“War Party,” deliberately allowed the truth 
about the imperial utterance to leak out. 
By this means they hoped to excite public 
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DIPLOMATIC INDISCRETIONS PLACE ROYALTIES 
IN VERY SERIOUS SITUATIONS. 


Friends Talk. 


opinion in Germany and the rest of Europe, 
ereby producing a tension calculated to 
lead to war. 

The Kaiser is not by any means the only 
tuler to suffer in this way, however, for it 
was only a month or two earlier in the year 
that King Edward had been victimised. 

When Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
tesigned about the beginning of April, there 
was no intention of making the resignation 
public before the Easter recess, but in some 
mysterious way the public knew all about it 
almost as soon as Sir Henry made up his 
mind to hand over the reins of office. 
Another curious thing was that, instead of 
the announcement being made in London, 
the first rumours came from Biarritz, where 
the cay was staying at the time. 

King Edward knew before he left London, 
of course, and it was whispered that he had 
mentioned the coming resignation to one of 
the ladies of the Court, and she, very 
indiscreetly, told somebody elee, and so the 
story spread. 

The British Ambassador at Vienna com- 
mitted a grave indiscretion during the Boer 
War. On the occasion of a State ball at the 
Palace he had a short conversation with the 
Austrian Emperor. 

Severely Blamed for Talking. 

Discussing Sha (progres of the war, the 
Emperor remarked : “I am entirely on the 
side of England in the war.” 

The Ambassador referred to the incident 
in an article he contributed to one of the 
teviews, and was severely blamed for his 
indiscretion. 

Queen Victoria one day summoned Lord 
Clarendon to her presence, and showed him 
a copy of the Times containing the ‘gat 
of a conversation between herself and Lord 
Granville. 

“Whom am I to trust?” she asked 
angrily. “Those were my very words.” 

Lord Granville was for to make a 
statement in the House of Lords, in which 
he confessed that he had repeated the con- 
versation he had had with Her Majesty. 


In spite of his apology, the Queen’s confi-| Legitimist Order of St. Germains. 
dence in his discretion was severely shaken. 


oe ee 

Elena of Italy : “ Queen of 

Mercy.” 

aN AFEW STORIES OF ONE OF THE BRAVEST OF QUEENS. 
rw WS ERm0 co oc OF DOO OF OO a DO 


Queen Evena or Itaty, who has been|eoiled garments. “Y¥ ight,” i 
doing such splendid work at Messina, is meekly. lg He act 


BOGS THAT GO 
ON TRAMP. 


For a full-fledged bog to go on tramp, as 


Qn g 
} it were, wandering up and down the country, 


d 
is unfortunately no uncommon experience to 
|\the inhabitants of certain districts in the 
| west and south of Ireland. 


| A bog absorbs water as a sponge does, and 
j when it swells up so that its level is raised 
nents above that of the solid land surrounding it, 
y. “Will you take the bicycle?” |/@ mud avalanche is almost inevitable. 

While the King wheeled the bicycle away || And once started there is no telling when 
the Queen went round the courtyard and|lit is going to stop, or what damage it is 
entered the palace by a back staircase. going to do. The one recorded as having 

One day in the course of a walk she|/taken place at Lismore, Co. Galway, the 
entered a peasant's cottage. To the surprise||other day covered hundreds of acres of 
and alarm of the carabineers, who always ||fertile soil, and swallowed up houses, live 
rie? ae : she felled to come cot stock, and at least one faman being. 

n, and, a waiting anxious or i 
over an hour, they boldly knocked and Overwhelmed a Village. 
entered. There was no one there but the|/ In 1901, again, a forty-acre Korry bo; 
peasant’s wife, who declared positively that||broke bounds near Adricole, and travell 
the Queen had left some time before. The||six miles across country, finally emptying 
had seen no one leave the cottage ||itself into Bantry Bay, the waters of whic 
ut an old, bent woman in the ordinary || were stained black. In its course it over- 
dress of a Savoyard peasant, but the woman || whelmed entirely one small village, and two 
persisted that the Queen had gone, and the |i of the inhabitants, failing to escape in time, 
men hurried back to the villa. were engulfed and suffocated. 

Here they found the Queen, seated at a|| Worse still wore tho effects of the antics 
window, laughing heartily at the trick she || played by the Knocknageeha bog, at Rath- 
had played on them, for she herself had |more, East Kerry, in December, 1896. The 
been the old woman in the peasant’s dress. | huge morass, measuring two miles long by a 

On another occasion, when she and the | quarter of a mile broad, broke bounds, and 
King were walking in the country, the|jswept everything before it for about two 
Queen became thirsty. They found an old |) miles. The salmon fishery in the river Flesk 
woman by the roadside minding a cow, and || was ruined, many small farmers lost all they 
the King civilly asked if she could give them || possessed, and one entire family of eight 
some milk. The old woman, having no idea|| persons was caught by the moving mass of 
nie ol pars ae were, bluntly refused, || mud and buried alive 

ut a ali e' 

Poy aan eae Thirty Million Tons of Bog. 


go to her cottage and fetch a glass of water. 
Immediately she had qonk the Queen|| Some twenty years ago a runaway bog 


eo up & bowl she had left behind and ||choked the river Suck, near Castlerea. The 
erself milked the cow. Having ae of the bridge just above the town 
\ 


Yy 


her thirst, she put a gold iece in the bow! || were completely blocked, and the place 
and retired with the King behind a hedge to|/narrowly escaped destruction. On this 
see what happened. occasion some fifty square miles of semi- 
‘The old woman came back in a little while ||liquid peat, estinmated to weigh no less 
with the water, and, after an indignant ||than thirty million tons, travelled eight miles. 
glance round to see where the strangers had || In 1853 a bog near Enaghmore swelled up 
food she espied the gold piece in the|lin a single day so that it resembled the head 
vl. Then, to the astonishment of their ||of a monster cauliflower. Then it erupted 
Majesties, she fell on her knees, under the || with a noise like thunder, spreading out- 
impression that she had been visited by saints. ‘wards and doing enormous damage. 


e e e 
Jacobites Still Exist. 
THEY CELEBRATE THE MEMORY OF KING CHARLES I. 
ON SATURDAY NEXT, JANUARY 30th. 


Many anniversaries are celebrated each , annually demonstrate their 
year in London. The observances are some. | beliefs is January 30th, and their favourite 
times quaint, sometimes interesting, but in] method of expressing their loyalty to the 
no case are they more extraordinary than| “Sovereign over the Water” consists in 


culiar political 


the provesdings on January 30th in memory | placing beautiful floral wreaths on the 
of the execution of King Charles I. at| equestrian statue of Charles I. which stands 
Woes IL im fa i? —r at Lye si aa ed ale Square, look- 
‘or on this date a number of Britons! ing towards itehall. 
annually demonstrate their loyalty not to p till recently little attention was paid 
King Edward, but to another, whom they | by the authorities to the sentiments ex- 
are pleased to designate the “ Sovereign | pressed on these wreaths. Latterly some 
over the Water’’! ecame so seditious in tone that the Govern- 
Claims Descent from Charles I. moe | pope ee _and bed ss 
That King Edward has a rival will come |™emorial can. aid on King Charles’ 
asa pradlonr in tomany. Most of us are under pgp Pyro Nga first been approved by 
the impression that the unfortunate house ¢ : : 
of Stuart ended with Bonnie Prince Charlio The. various wreaths usually contain the 
and his brother, Prince Henry, who both word “Remember.” As students of history 
died without heirs in the’ reign of know, this was the last word uttered by 
George III. However, in Bavaria thero is a ag aries sees sens eeipeened io Bishop 
A 3 : xon, w ompanie im to e 
penen, Marta ezwe ty name he cine sith” 
What Did the King Mean? 


good King Edward. 

This princess claims descent from} To-day this word is one of the enigmas of 
Charles I., while King Edward to prove| history. What did the King mean by 
that he has Stuart bl in his veins has to| “Remember”? The Roundheads who 
|go a generation further back to King James. | superintended the execution jumped to the 
It is this fact which, in the eyes of those | conclusion that His Majesty had confided 
| Britons to whom allusion has been made, | somo State secret to Juxon—perhaps a plot 
'makes his claim to our throne much weaker | to overthrow the newly-established (Com- 
{than that of the Bavarian princess, and | monwealth, which the Bishop was to convey 
|which incites them to hail the latter as the | to the Cavaliers; and instantly they pressed 
| legitimate Gaversiga of these realms, the poor clergyman to reveal the message he 
| But, granting all that, these Britons, who | was commanded to remember. 
claim to be the true descendants of the With this request Juxon readily complied. 
leighteenth-century Jacobites, shut their} His Majesty, fe stated, had simply asked 
| eyes to the fact that ours is a constitutional | him to remind his son to pray for his 
jmonarchy, and the branch of the Stuart | father’s enemies. 
family to which the Princess Maria belongs But this simple reply wae scouted by the 
was excluded from the throne by Act of | founders of the Commonwealth, who con- 
| Parliament as long ago as the year 1700. tinued on their guard against unknown 

The Jacobites of the present day do not | snares bequeathed by the unhappy Charles, 
make themselves very conspicuous as indi-| with the result that their op nents, the 
| viduals, but content themselves with adver- | Cavaliers, seeing how scared they were by 
itising their political opinions through tho] the word “ Remember,” instantly ‘adopted it 
clube with which they are associated, such | as a motto. i 
as the Thames Valley Legitimists, the 
White Cockade 


In due time “Remember"’’ became a 
Legitimiste, and the] watchword for the Jacobites, who see in it a 
command to remember their allegiance to the 
As indicated, the day on which they |“ Sovereign over the Water.” 


a charming tale of love at first sizht, with a big surprise in it, in the February 
Out next Monday. 


WhEK ENDING 
Fup. 4, 1909. 


Down in the shallowest parte of our rivers and 
streams the trout has taken to himself a wife, and 
on a bright morning, towards the end of the mouth, 
an occasional butterfly may be observed disporting 
itself in the sunlight. ; 

In our gardens, February brings us crocuses in 
plenty, and even daffodils, violets, and early prim- 
roses venture to open their buds in sheltered ae 

In connection with the recent earthquake at 
Messina, it may be mentioned that February is re 
sponsible for the worst upheaval that has ever been 
recorded. This occurred in February, 1797, and 
affected the whole of the huge district in Central and 
South America, which lies between Panama and 


Some Interesting 
Features of Our 
Shortest Month. 


—_—_—— 


=_ 
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by its surname of “ Fill- 
dyke,” February has ac uired ao reputation for 
general dampness, it not infrequently proves to be 
sne of the driest months of tho year. 

The principal Saint’s Day in February is, of course, 
St. Valentine’s—the 14th; but all the ancient glory 


Atrnoven, 28 indicated 


of its celebration has long sinca departed. Santa Fé. The cities of Cuzco and Quito were 
Why the Saint—a very sober old party—should utterly wiped out, and no less than forty thousand 
ever have been selected as the lovers’ patron av all, is people perished. 


And February also brought an earthquake in more 
recent years. -It was in the second month of 1902 
that the town of Shemakha, in Russia, was destroyed 
by earthquake, coupled with a volcanic eruption, and 
two thousand persons were killed. 

In the matter of history, February has been 
largely associated with events in South Africa. 


Worst Month for Crime. 

The original Constitution of the Transvaal was 

roclaimed on February 13th, 1858; the battle of 
Mojuba Hill was lost on the 27th of the same month 
in 1881, and the trial of Dr. Jameson and his fellow- 
conspirators, for the celebrated “yaid,” took place 
in February, 1896. 

By a strange coincidence, too, it was on the ninc- 
teenth anniversary of Majuba Hill, to the very day, 
that the battle of Paardeberg was fought and won by 
the British forces, and General Cronje was captured ; 
while the lengthy siege of gallant Ladysmith was 
raised on the last day of February im the same year. 

In the records of crime, January is the worst 
month of the year; but this is only because February 
possesses fewer days, and, even in spite of its short- 
ness, the second month contrives to hold the record 
for petty thefts—such as the obtaining of goods and 
money by false pretences, and the stealing of letters. 

It is interesting to remember that, though 
February has always been the shortest month of the 
year, it was at one time a day longer than it is now. 

In the original Julian Calendar, February had 
twenty-nine days, and August thirty, but, to gratify 
the vanity of the Emperor Augustus, after whoff the 
latter month was named, a day was taken from 
February, in order that August might have thirty- 
one. 


far from clear, but in Shakespeare’s time his festival 
was quite a romantic affair. 

The first person of the opposite sex encountered 
upon the 14th became one’s valentine for the ensu- 
ing year, and enamoured youths would often spend 
the greater part of the previous night beneath their 
loved one’s window, in order that no mischance 
should occur. 

St. Oswald is February’s most unfortunate saint, 
dor his day, being the 29th, happens only in Leap 

ear. 

Pheasant Shooting Season Closes. 

According to astrologers, poople born between 
January 20th and February 19th aro talented, but 
unpractical, the reason being that, during this period, 
the sun is passing through the zodiacal s° of 
Aquarius. Whether or not there is any age sien 
nection between the soiar and tho human systems is 
a matter for speculation, but tho fact remains that 
many poets, writers, and musicians have been born 
between these dates 

In the arcadian world, February is a month of 
censiderable activity. 

The partridge and the pheasant greet the close of 
the shooting season on the 2nd of the month, and 
pair off with a view to busying themselves with 
family affairs. 

February is, in fact, the mating time of many of 
our birds. Even the tawny owl begins to think 
seriously of matrimony, and the blackbird, the sky- 
lark, and the robin sing nothing but lays of love. 

In the fields, the rook is following the plough, and 
displaying an interest in agriculture, which does not 
commend itself to the farmer. And the early lamb 
is already busily engaged in losing, its mother. 


£15 FOR PUNSTERS. 
A Bright New Competition. 


SureRior people scoff at puns. This is chiefly because superior people can’t make puns. 
men of the day have spontaneously invented puns that have become famous. Is it not possible that you may concoct 
a pun which will receive a niche for iteelf in the history of literature? Anyway, her is your opportunity. 

Prizes are offered by the Editor of Home Notzs to those who make the best puns under the following conditions : 
Part of a paragraph is given and yeu are asked to complete it, using not more than 
six words, in which shall be embodied at least one pun. The illustrated example will 
show you how it is done. 

In the same way you are invited to complete the paragraph on the coupon below, 
i not more than six words, the word or words constituting the pun must be under- 
lined. Compound words (those consisting of two or more words joined by a hyphen) 
count asone word. Arrangements have been made by which readers of Pearton’s Week! y 
may take part in this week's competition by using the form below. The result of 
this contest will appear in Home Nores only. 

CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 

1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form below, or they will be 
Can If more than one attempt is made, each must be written on & separate 
entry form. 

9." Every coupon must be accom nied by a Postal Order for sixpence, made able to 
C, Arthur Pearson Ltd., and crossed ‘* & Co.,”” and the number of the Postal re ler must 
be written in the space provided. Where one Postal Order of a higher valuo is sent to 
cover more than oue attempt, the aumber of this Postal Order must be written on cach 


HERE IS AN EXAMPLE OP 
A 


entry form. 
8. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be addressed to Home Moms, Hencetf 
treet, 
London, 
USE THIS ENTRY FORM. W.U., and 
se ma 
marke 
PUN No. 5. Postal Order NoO.scerssssseseseereerane “PuN Little Jack one day made 
eee eee ee ee eee No. 5 ” Hecworks 3 and became a 
i . 
LITTLE JACK ONE DAY MADE FIREWORKS a | 
corner. 
4. Attempts must arrive not later than first 
| Wednesday, February 8rd. me Deas 


| The adjudication of all attempts sent in will be 
= = carried out with the foe ssible care and 
consideration. £5 will be awarded this week to the 
sender of the Punning line which is considered to 
be the best. by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
The remaining £10 will be divided in Prizes 
amongst those whose attempts come next in merit. 
The Editor, of Homs Nores will accept no 
responsibility in regard to the loss or non-deliver: 
of any attempt submitted. No correspondence wi 
be entered into in connection with the Competition 
and telegrams will be ignored. The published 
decision is final, and competitors may only enter on 
this understanding. 


You may use six words or fewer. 


I undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept 
the published decision as final and legally binding. 


SIGNED...... secenecesceanes 
ADDRESS......:ssseeceecrseces sencuneseeeeaeeons soscestesenses . 


there’ve 


Something About the Newest Desigt.s on the Market, 


Some of the cleverest 


Oran e 


—_— 


the machine or the 


handle from being scratched by scraping the wall or fence 
against which it 1s resting is rg Protector and 
Carrier, placed on the market for the low, price of 63d. 
It is a fixed to the handle-bar; it projecta sideways, 
and ends in a pad or knob, which alone comes in contact 
Naturally, this arm serves 46 a carrier for 
light parcels, and as such is exceedingly convenient, 


An American mother has devised a clothes’ holder for 
keeping baby in bed; incidentally, such a holder will serve 
It consists of 


covering of the rubber being rotected by an outer enve- 
lope of wire. It 


the price is only 6d., n | 
suck more than repay the purchaser for the initia] outlay. 
The Merkham Trading Co., 
Holborn, will give full particulars of this and other useful 
contrivances for cyclists. 

No Sticky Fingers. . 

You want a spoon that will prevent jam or honey from 
getting on your fingers or on the plate, smearing the table- 
cloth, and what not, as you put it down after using it; 
on the other hand, if you let it stand in the jar, it will 
probably fall right in and make matters still worse. A 
new spoon, nickel-plated, that will get over this trouble is 
now to be had. dust above the bow! a piece is made to 
turn like a crook at the back, and this permits of hanging 
the spoon on the edge of the jar. The price is ls. 3d., 
and it can be purchased from Whiteley’s, Westbourne 
Grove. 

A Miniature Library. 

ONE of the most important sections of the Congressional 
Library at Washington has been reproduced in miniature ; 
it contains twenty-four books, the largest of which is only 
two inches high, while the smallest can actually be placed 
on a man’s thumb-nail with room to spare. Every book is 
complete in printing and binding, the smallest containing 
fifty pages; the type of this tiny book, however, is 60 
minute that a microscope is required to read it. 

Patent Shoe for Flat Irons. 

Tue Uradium should be indispensable to housewives; it 
is a nickel-plated cover which fits over the bottom of the 
flat iron, and the work is really done with thie shoe, the 
heat from the iron making the cover hot enough for the 
purpose. any old or rusty iron will do as well as_the 
newest, for the metal is always polished, and no rubbing 
or burnishing on a cloth is necessary to avoid smudging. 
There can be no scorching of the linen with this shoe. It 
is made in two sizes, the price bein ls. 6d. and 1s, 9d. 
respectively, and it is sold by J. &. Henrich and Co., 
23 Rood Lane, London. 

Thief-Defying Letter-Box. 

A RECENT bank fraud was rendered possible by the fact 
that a thief was able to extract letters from a bank 
letter-box. Letters can be extracted from many boxes by 
the old schoolboy trick of dropping inside it a piéce of 
string with some sticky eubstance at the end, thus pulling 
up the letters until they can be gripped by the fingers. 
The Baffler Letter-Box is so made that letters thus being 
taken out will catch in notches, and be knocked off the 
sticky pad. The idea is distinctly good; the price varies 
according to size, from 9s, to 11s, éa. per box, and it is 
sold by the B. L. B. Co., 39 Redcross Street, London. 
Watch Winding Indicator. 


In | instances it is decidedly risky to wind watches 
to the full extent of the spring, because the strain of the 
sudden stop at, the end may break the delicate mechanism. 
To prevent this, an ingenious indicating arrangement has 
been devised. A little extra mechanism inside the watch 
sloes all that is wanted, and the indicator is a small dial- 
like marking, with a tiny pointer, just under the figure 
XII. on the watch face. As the watch i3 wound, this 
painter moves in one direction; but as the watch ticks 
away the time, and the spring unwinds, the pointer goes 
in the opposite direction. It is thus perfectly easy for 
anyone to see exactly how much of the spring is unwound. 
Joy for Motorists and Cyclists. 


Ir is universally admitted that a “perfect joy” for 
cyclists and motorists would be a puncture-proof tyre; 
to be able to ride thousands of miles without fear of 
hearing a bang, and having to spend valuable time in 
patching; to be able to Tile “rough-shod” over nails, 
flint, glass, and the like—that is the desire of wheelmen 
everywhere, and it can be done with the Bell-Bloom Punc- 
ture Proof Device, as shown by the evidence of thosa 
who have tested it. It is made of woven canvas, chemic- 
ally prepared, and shaped to the tyre; it is very light and 
flexible, and can be adapted to any make of cycle ot 
motor tyre. The Bell-Esoom Co., Beccles, Suffolk, sells 
this device, the price of which varies from 4s. for a 
single cycle tyre to £2 a set for motor-cars. 
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sourneTs suOnT S708: Ce Downfall of ‘Otuffy , Smith, 


- Ce 


“ Ag,” said the 
Major as he re- 
sumed his seat 
after drinkin 
“The King,” an 
absent - mindedly 
fingered nisempty 
glass, “ times have 
altered consider- 
ably since I first 
joined the regi- 
ment ! an my 
young ys we 
always drank the 
King’s health in 
a bumper, and woe betide the young subaltern who half 

emptied his glass. . . ; 

“Ragging,” he continued, helping thimself to dessert, 
“ yppears-judging from the behaviour of our youngsters— 
to have.been pretty well stamped out age the last few 
years, and for some reasons I’m very glad, although I 
think a ttle mild bullying has a very salutary effect on 
the unlicked cub of twenty or so. Of course, one can 
have too much of a good thing, and when inoffensive men 
were thrashed within an inch of their lives it was quite 
time that eome steps were taken to put it down altogether. 

“When I first joined, I must admit that I had a very 
thin time of it, and, having been quite a leading light at 
Sandhurst, I had considerable difficulty in persuading 
myself that I was a mere wart on the long-suffering face 
of Nature, despite the strenuous efforts on my seniors’ 
part to impress the fact upon me. ; . 

“For the first nine years of my service things went 
along very smoothly, and 1’m bound to say that the type 
of officer we turned out in those days would have been a 
distinct credit to any branch of the Army. SLA 

“ However, when I arrived at the exalted rank of junior 
captain, the management of the subalterns fell into the 
hands of three most absolute rotters—‘Stuffy’ Smith, 
Partridge (nicknamed ‘the Bird ’), and Toady Chilvers. 
Smith, who stepped into my shoes as senior subaltern, 
was a great burly brute of six feet two, with a vicious and 
unsctupulous nature, and he ruled his eee with a rod 
of iron, ably backed up by his two satellites, ‘Toady’ and 
‘the Bird.’ : 

“There was the making of a fine soldier in Smith if he 
had been properly trained as a boy, but, being a man of 
enormous strength and gifted with a ferocious temper, his 
education throughout life had been sadly neglected. 

“With the help of ‘Toady’ and ‘the Bird,’ he bullied 
the newly-joined subalterns unmercifully, and hints of 
disgraceful acts occasionally came to the ears of us 
‘geniors; but, as the unfortunate victims were all too 
decent-minded to report the matter to higher authority, 
we were powerless to take steps to put a stop to them. 

“.T remember, on one occasion, walking suddenly into 
my subaltern’s room—he was a nice, quiet little boy of 
nineteen—and, catching him in a state of undress, I was 
horrified to find his back a mass of red weals clotted with 
black blood. 

“* Good gracious, Grant!’ I cried. ‘ What on earth’s 
the matter with you?’ 

“Oh, my back ? ’ he asked nervously, blushing a fiery 
red. ‘That's—er—excema. I can’t think what gave it 
to me.’ 

“¢T can,' I growled; ‘it was that beast Smith.’ 

“But the dad fea real grit, and lied 60 effectually that 
I realised the hopelessness of reporting what I had seen to 
the Colonel: . 

“Shortly after this occurrence, Shawn Ewing came to 

our battalion after a tour at the depét, and met Stuffy 
Smith for the first time. He was two years junior to the 
bully, and a few months to ‘the Bind’ and ‘Toady,’ and, 
being an unassuming sort of fellow, it was most unlikely 
that the two would meddle with him. It was quite plain, 
however, that they resented his arrival; but, beyond a 
marked coolness to him in the ante-room, they took no 
steps to show that his company was distasteful to them. 
. “Ag all the other subalterns were completely under the 
thumbs of Messrs, Stuffy and Co., he was more or less of 
an element of discord, for he was too senior to be brought 
to their way of thinking by the usual methods, and 
obviously too m~ch of a man to join them willingly. 

“For som time this veiled hostility went on, and then 
young Gra=t, for some misdemeanour that existed only in 
the imagination of his tormentors, was thrashed with wet 
towele ‘until his cries aroused Shawn, who slept in the 
same passage. He hastily turned out, and, catching them 
in the act, at once put a stop to the brutality by informing 
the cowards that he would report the matter to the 
Colonel next morning. 

“He came to my room, and, as I was then acting 
adjutant, he put the whole business before me and ask 
me to help him stamp out this bullying, that was rotting 
the regiment to the core. 

“T told him that I had long suspected what was goin 
on, and promised to back him up for all I was worth, a 
I was therefore somewhat surprised when he came up to 
me next morning and asked me not to go any further in 
the matter, as he had changed his mind. I noticed that he 
was looking very white and ill, and asked what was 
wrong. In an instant his face changed to fiery red, and 


his eyes positively sna) with fury. 
“Last night, after I left you,’ he said—and his voice 
quivered with rage—‘those brutes came into my room, 


and, fidding me asleep, strapped me to the bed and lashed 
me with ‘hunting crops. I fought like a fiend, but they 
had taken good care to fasten me securely while I slept, 
and they gave me to understand they would continue to 
thrash me until I promised not to let the matter of their 
bullymg Grant go before the Colonel.’ 

© Good Heavens, what brutes!’ I exclaimed. ‘ But you 


didn’t promise? 


If you want to be a soldi 
Nis 


“*Not I,’ replied Ewing. ‘They thrashed me until I 
fainted with pan, and it was my carvan who unfastened 
the cords this morning and eet me free. Think of the 
indignity of it! To be thrashed like a criminal and to 
have the whole regiment know of it.’ 

‘The hounds,’ said I; ‘but I’m awfully glad you 
didn’t pranine to keep it quiet, as I will at once go to the 
Colonel and get the three of them clung out of the 
tegiment.’ 

“*Whatever you do, let it be anything but that,’ said 
Shawn. ‘I'll see that they resign when the time comes, 
but it would be no satisfaction to me to get these cowards 
cashiered until I have had my own back. Not one of the 
three will leave this regiment until I have thrashed him 
within an inch of his life—I start on Smith to-day.’ 

“*But, my dear fellow,’ I protested, ‘he’s one of the 
strongest men in the regiment, and lots bigger than you.’ 

“*T know,’ he answered, ‘but he’s a white-hearted cur, 
and I could beat him at any time; but after this, I'll half 
kill him! 

“* He's going to play tennis at the Delmores’ to-day,’ he 
continued in a calmer tone, ‘and he'll come back through 
the fields at about half-past six. There’s a nice meadow 
by the stream with a lovely stretch of level turf, and 
that’s where I shall wait—and you, too.’ 

“*No, no, old man,’ I broke in; ‘I should like to see it 
awfully, but as a captain I can’t come and watch a fight 
between subalterns.’ 

“*QOh, I’ve thought of all that,’ said Shawn. ‘ You'll 
turn up just after we start and see fair play, for, to tell 
you the truth, I couldn't trust myself if once I got a 
grip onhis throat. After I’ve finished with Smith, I shall 
start on his two satellites, and then—but not till then— 
we'll see that the Queen is rid of three wretched bad 
bargains.’ 

“ Against my will I was persuaded to play the part of 
onlooker in this most unusual proceeding, for, although 
nothing would please me more than to see Smith and Co. 
soundly thrashed, I knew perfectly well that it was my 
duty as a senior to at once report the whole matter to the 
Colonel, and allow him to eee justice done. 

“I could quite see Ewing’s point, however, and under- 
stood that there was only one way in which a degradation 
of the sort that had been meted out to him could be 
wiped out, and I honoured him for his pluck. 

“As he walked away to inspect his company, I noticed 
for the first time that, although of only medium height, 
he was exceedingly broad, and the swing of his shoulders 
gave evidence of great muscular development and latent 
power. I began to realise then that Stuffy Smith had, in 
the parlance of our cousins across the water, ‘bitten off 
more than he could chew.’ 

“That evening found me lurking like a poacher behind 
a hedge, while two hundred yards away Ewing, clad in 
loose flannels, lay in a small hollow in the ground await- 
ing his enemy. The minutes passed slowly until I heard 
the clock strike the beget ge after eix, and I was 
beginning to fear that Stuffy Smith had failed us, when 
T saw his figure loom up against the sky-line as he climbed 
the stile at the far end of the field. 

“ All unsuspecting, he ewung along the footpath until he 
came to the spot where Ewing lay hid, and as the latter 
rose calmly from the qeound saw the bully start back- 
wards and glance round like a corneréd animal. 

“This at once gave me an insight into the big man’s 
nature, and I knew then that Smith was a coward, despite 
his bulk and swagger. He evidently guessed what was in 
the air, for he held his racquet in a threatening position 
as Shawn walked coolly towards him. 

“Suddenly Ewing was on him, and the racquet went 
flying through the air as the two fell to the ground 
struggling. By the time I had arrived on the scene the 
fight had started in real earnest. Smith, whose rage had 
for the time obliterated his fear, rushed at his opponent, 
ewingi anranely with both hands, but Shawn ghppee 
nimbly on one side and got in a smashing blow on Stuffy’s 
cheek, then, pacrying a vicious punch at his head, swung 
left and right on his opponent's body. 

“I’m not much of a fighting man myself, never having 
seen the force of getting one’s nose broken up against 
another fellow’s knuckles; nevertheless, I realised that 
Shawn was a past master of the art, and considerably 
more than a match for his huge opponent, despite the 
disparagement in bulk and inches. However, Smith was 
one of those burly beasts who can take a rare lot of 
punishment, and a lucky blow from one of his mighty 
fists might end the fight at any moment. 

“For the next few seconds nothing much happened; 
Smith had got three nasty smatks that had knocked the 
tush out of him, and Ewing was seeking to put his man 
out, not to score useless points by tapping. I noticed 
throughout the fight that each blow Ewing landed had 
every ounce of strength he possessed behind it, and hatred 
lent additional force to his arms. Suddenly he stepped in, 
and, judging his time to a nicety, sent a punch straight 
from the shoulder on to Smith’s right eve, and, as the 
bigger man staggered back, he drove with all his might 
with his left and landed on the bully’s mouth. 

“Smith stopped for a moment to spit out a tooth, and 
then came at Shawn like an infuriated bull. Three times 
he swung with all his strength, but each time Shawn 
dodged the blows and: got home on the other's ribs} but 
then, missing his footing in the long grass, he stumbled, 
and a fearfal right swing took him above the eye, cutting 
the flesh to the bone. Before he could recover himself 
Smith was on him, and bore him to the ground by sheer 
weight of blows. 

“Tn a moment he was up again, with the blood stream- 
ing down his face, but Smith, exulting in his success, was 
on him again, and got in half-a-dozen terrific punches 
before Shawn could pull ‘himself together. 

“For a moment I thought Ewing was beaten, but I was 
mistaken, for, just as Smith stepped in to deal the 
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coup de grace, the smaller man, shielding his head with 
his left arm, ran in under the other's pes and landed a 
stinging emack on tho bully’s ribs. Then, by sheer force 
of fighting, he drove him back and kept him at arm’s 
length till he had recovered his wind. 

“Smith, riled at his failure to knock the smaller man 
out, strove vainly for an orang to ‘dash in, but superior 
skill kept him at bay, and he received blow after blow 
that made his teeth rattle. There was a set expression 
on Shawn’s face that made me extremely glad I was not 
in Smith’s shoes, and I could see that fear was beginning 
to get the upper hand of the bully. 

“On two occasions he cast a wild, anxious glance over 
his shoulder, as if looking for some interruption that 
might end the fight. Ewing noticed it, and began to 
force the fighting. 

“ Skilfully dodging his opponent's blows, he got in to 
close quarters and landed some awful smacks on Smith's 
body, and then, stepping clear, he knocked the bigger 
man to the ground with a clean blow straight from the 
shoulder. 

“Smith rose and suddenly caught sight of me. ‘T 
call upon you, Captain Heather,’ he stammered, his face 
pale with fear, ‘to stop this fight. Are you going to see 
me treated like this by my junior?’ 

“You've forfeited all rights to ee rank by your 
conduct,’ I replied, ‘and now you'd better take your 
punishment like a man, if a cur like you can ever play a 
man’s part.’ 

“Smith had just started to say something about report- 
ing us both, when Ewing's fist put a etop to further 
utterance by coming! in forcible contact with his mouth, 
and the fight started again. The bully, however, knew 
that mh was beaten, A fought like a sonar eorercor 
ing only to parry his grim opponent’s slogging blows. 
Ewing eae getting to worl with both hands, and every 
punch was like the kick of a horse; and all the while 
enh Fase ground. 

“Suddenly the bully bent down and seized his racquet, 
which he had auliced lying some little distance away, 
and which, with the cunning one would expect from such 
a man, he had been endeavouring to reach for some time. 

“With an exultant look on his face, he aimed a terrific 
blow at Ewing’s head, but the latter dodged quickly or 
one side, and the racquet landed on his shoulder. Next 
moment Smith was down again with a fearful jab over the 
heart, and as he scrambled to his feet he received an 
upper cut that felled him again. 

“«Get up!’ roared Shawn. ‘I’ve not finished yet. If 

ou don’t stand on your feet to take your thrashing, I'll 

ve to i it you lying down’—and he seized Smith 
by the collar and attempted to pull him up. For a second 
he atvigg ed with him, and then, with a yell of misery, 
the bully scrambled to his feet and started to run away. 

“Ewing was after him like a flash of lightning, and 
caught him just as he reached the small footbridge which 
crossed the river at that point. 

“Smith, now reduced to a state of positive terror, think- 
ing that Ewing meant to murder him, made no effort te 
pry the blows, but crouched with his head covered by 

is arms, moaning for mercy, while his adversary coolly 


walked round and slogged at every exposed portion of 
his body and head in a most savage manner. was just 
running up to intervene, when Shawn step back, and 


with a mighty kick sent the bully head over heels into the 
river, 

“*Now,’ said Shawn, as Smith—a muddy and pitiable 
objoct—scrambled up the far bank and slunk off in the 
direction of the barracks, ‘I'll déal with Partridge and 
Chilvers; but I'll let Smith get back first, so that they 
will know what to expect.’ 

“When we arrived in barracks, we discovered both 
Partridge and Chilvers’ rooms empty; but, finding Smith's 
door locked, Shawn soon forced .an entry with his hnee and 
found Smith being helped to bed by his two satellites. 
On Shawn's entry, however, ‘Toady’ and ‘the Bird’ 
cowered up in the far end of the room, palpably terror- 
stricken. 

“*Now, you curs,’ said Ewing between his teeth. 
advancing upon them with a riding-whip, ‘you see what 
T've done to that infernal coward Smith, and you can 
thank your lucky stars you're not going to get the same; 
but you'll Have a taste of this whip to find out how you 
like your own medicine!’ And with that he proceeded 
to lay about them in rare good style. 

“The two lesser bullies howled for mercy, and dodged 
in every direction, but Shawn ‘hadn't acted as whipper-in 
to the regimental beagles for nothing, and he got home 
every blow with a stinging crack. Partridge showed 
fight on one occasion, but Ewing was ready for him, and 
stretched him with a terrific punch on the jaw, and then 
continued the flogging with renewed vigour. 

“*Now,’ said he, as he paused, out of breath, and 
surveyed the cringing couple scornfully, ‘you've had a 
sample of what you gave me last night and what you've 
heen giving the other subalterns for six months, and I 
hope you like it. No doubt you'll have no wish to remain 
in the regiment after this, but if you have any thoughts 
of doing so, I may as well tell you that I shall repeat 
this performance every day until I hear you've sent in 
your papers.’ 

“Next day I had the pleasure of forwarding to higher 
authorities three applications from officers requesting to 
be relieved of their commissions, and a week afterwards 
Smith and Co. departed suddenly, without a single 
expression of regret from anyone in the regiment. 

“That,” added the Major, as he rose and led the way 
to the ante-room, “is an instance of the sort of thing that 
may happen if ragging is sanctioned in the Army; and, as 
people like Stuffy Smith turn up occasionally in the best- 
regulated regiments, I think you'll agree with me that 
it’s best to stop it altogether, although the subalterns’ 
manners may suffer.” 


er, one of Britain’s “never-fear” sons, read “The Passing of the 
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TAKING THE STEP. 
Ir happened whilst a 
marriage was being celebrated. 
The bridegroom did not have the usual happy, bash- 
ful look—instead he seemed to be profoundly un- 
happy and fidgettcd about, standing first on one foot, 

and then on the other. 

So patent was his state of mental unquiet that 
the “best man” deemed it expedient to elucidate the 
mystery. “Hao ye lost the ring?” he solicitously 
inquired. 

“No,” answered the unhappy one, with a woeful 
look, “the ring’s safe enough, but, man, I’ve lost my 
enthusiasm.”’ 


>_——_0cCc 


“I see that your little sister took the smaller 
apple,” said an experienced mother. “Did you let 
her have her choice, as I told you?” 

“Yes, mother,” her son replied, brightly, “I told 
her, if she didn’t choose the smaller, she wouldn’t 
get any at all. She chose the smaller, mother |” 

COC 

“Wer,” said the bridegroom-to-be, “I suppose 
you'll be sorry, Willie, when the time comes for your 
sister’s wedding? ”’ : 

“Not much,’ replied the small brother. “It will 
gimme an excuse to chuck pa’s slippers away.” 


Sa 1 OL 
EASILY VINDICATED. 


Two Frenchmen had a quarrel and challen 
each other to fight. On the morning fixed for the duel 
they and their seconds Seay through the woods to 
the spot selected, on reaching which one of the 

rincipals—the challenger—tripped and fell. 
His second helped him to his feet. 

“IT hope you are not much hurt? " said his 
antagonist. 

a ot much—I only bumped my nose on the 


on 
or Does it bleed? ” 

“Yes, a little.” 

“ Heaven be praised! Blood bas been shed, 
and my honour is vindicated! Give me your 
hand, my friend!” . 

COC 

“Tat, sir,’ said a jeweller triumphantly, 
pointing to a marble timepiece, “is a magni- 
ticent specimen of the clockmaker’s art. at 
clock will go for eight weeks without winding.” 

“ And how long,” asked the customer, “ will 
it go with winding P” 


>_—_0OCcoX 


SavacB WakRRIor: “Ihave come to inform 
you that the cannibal king says he will eat your 
wife in a few minutes.” 

Mr. Henpeck: “‘ Well, there’s one consolation 
—she’s sure to disagree with him. She always 
did with me.” 


SOC 
INHUMAN MONSTER! 
Tuy a magnificent building. 


“That's a fine house,” said Brown to Jones 
“and yet I cannot bear to look at it.” 
“Why not P” asked Jones. 


Mfrs. Smiles (a beauty of olden days, produc 
st to her soo a > / ie 
“There, Mary, that’s a picture of me asa child; wasn’t I lovely ?” 
Mary (gazing with open-mouthed astonishment at the photo): “G@oodiess, mum, you want it for? You are surely not going to 
firat P” 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


TRUE HEROISM. 

TuerE had been a fird in a big block of flats, 
with heavy loss of property and many narrow escapes. 

“Were there any acts of conspicuous heroism?” 
queried the reporters. 

“Yes,” said one of the victims. “With a self- 
abnegation never before witnessed in a case of this 
kind, sir, we all turned in and helped to carry out 
the piano that was on the second floor.” 

SOC 

Guarp: “Now, then, miss, get in quick! The 

train is just going to start.” 


Young Lady: “But I want to give my sister a 
kiss. 
Guard: “Get in; I’ll see to that !” 


Sa] Oe 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 

A man, going home at a late hour in tho night, 
saw that tho occupants of a house standing flush with 
the street had left a window up, and he decided to 
warn them, and prevent a burglary. 

Putting his head into the window, he called out: 

“Hello, good p— 

Thet tae ail he old. A whole. pailfol of water 
struck him in the face, and, as he staggered back, a 
woman shrieked out: 

“Didn’t I telt you what you’d get if you wasn’t 
home by nine o’clock !” 

> S0 


oa 
SHE HAD ALTERED. 


“Why?” repeated Brown. “ Because the “hata pity it is we have to grow up, ain't it?” 


owner built it out of the blood, the ashes, the 
groans of his fellow-men; out of the grief of children 
and the wails of women!” 
“Great Scott!” exclaimed Jones. “The brute! 
What, is he—a moneylender ? ” 
“Qh, no, dear friend; he is a dentist! ” 
_COCo 
“Wny did you leave the council meeting before 
M‘Culloch made his speech?” : 
“TI thought I’d rather read it in the papers after 
the reporters had put it into shape.” 
SOC 
Miss Woopsy: “So Mr. Smart really said he con- 
sidered me very witty—eh?” 
Miss Knox: “Not exactly; he said he had to laugh 
every time he met you.” 
_—_OCOo 


TIT FOR TAT. 


One day a tramp fiddler was displaying his musical 
talent before a meagre audience in the street of 
a small Highland village. Having played to 
his own satisfaction, the fiddler then proceeded to 
take up a collection, but with scant success. 

This somewhat roused his anger, and, approaching 
the last man in the audience, he met with a curt, 
“Get out.” This put him on his mettle, and, staring 
fiercely at the man in the audience, he angrily 
exclaimed : 

“What else wad I expect frae a big, raw Hieland 


xpected money, onyway,” replied the man 
“but wha asked ye to play?” , , 
“Wha asked me to play? 
tistened to my music.” 
“Is that the wye wi’ ye? Och! Well, ye can just 
listen to the soond o’ ma money,” said Sandy, as 
he jingled a pocketful of coins. 


Naebuddy, but ye 


This is the time Spring poets most are seen, They're offered guineas in THE NOVEL MAGAZINE, 


WHERE PRECEPT FAILS. 

“Jack, I’m grieved to hear that you have lately 
told your mother several falsehoods. This cuts me 
to the heart, my boy,’ said a father, with stern 

athos. “Always tell the truth, even though it may 

ring suffering to yourself. Will you promise me?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Very well. Now, go and see who is knocking at 
the door. If it’s about the dog license, say I’m not 
at home. That’s a good boy!” 

bara] Ol ed 

“TI auways keep my waich about five minutes fast,” 
observed the suburbanite, “for train-catching 
purposes.” 

“So do I,’ replied the other suburbanite; “but it 
doesn’t do much good. Susan always keeps the 
kitchen clock fifteen minutes slow for breakfast- 
preparing purposes.” 

SOC 
BILL’S LITTLE BLUNDER. 


Two men, who were visiting a country town, took 
a little room in a small lodging-house at night. 

An hour or two after they had gone to a, one 
man woke up, stifling. There wasn’t a particle of 
~ the room. He nudged his companion, and 
said: 

“Wake up, Bill, and open a window, or a door, or 
something. I’m stifling. We must have some air.” 

Bill got out of bed, felt about in the dark, and 
finally found a door, which he opened. Then he got 
back into bed, not knowing he had opened a cup- 
board door instead of o door leading to the outside. 

“Did you open something?” ai his companion. 

“T opened the door,” Bill replied. 

“How’s the weather outside?” 

“Black as pitch,’’ said Bill, “and smells of cheese.” 


ing picture of her youth, and showing 


WEEK ENDING 
Fzs. 4, 1909. 


WARY AND CANNY. 

An old farmer of Aberdeen 
went to have a_ trouble- 
scme tooth extracted. Said the dentist, after looking 
at the offending molar: © ; 

“Tt is a very ugly one. I would advise you to have 
it out by the painless system. It is only a shilling 
extra. 

He showed the farmer the apparatus for administer- 
ing gas, remarking that it would cause him to fall 
asleep for a minute, and before he awoke the tooth 
would be out. After a slight resistance the sufferer 
consented, proceeding to open his purse. . 

“Qh, never mind ‘paying just now,’ said the 
dentist kindly. 

“Hoote!” answered the cautious old Scot, “A 
wasn’t thinking o’ that; but if A’m ga’en tae sleep, 
A thocht A wad like tae count ma siller furst.”” 


>_—_0cCc 


Tue Visitor: “How old are you, Tom?” 

The Boy: “Well! Ma says I’m too young to eat 
the things I like, an’ I’m too old to cry when I 
don’t get ’em!” 


Sr a) O) ad 

A pmaunutive delinquent had just been sentenced 
by the magistrate to receive a dozen strokes with the 
birch. He heard the decision quietly, and then, turn- 
ing to the Bench, calmly asked, “Please may I have 
cocaine sprayed over me?” 
OC 


WHAT THEY HAVE TO PUT UP WITH. 

ALL was quiet in the cabin. 

Suddenly the passenger parted the curtains, thrust 
out a weather-beaten face, and hailed a 
steward who was tiptoeing past. 

“Say,” he qramiled, ‘¢ where’s the pillers fer 
this bunk ?” 

“There are your pillows,” replied the porter: 

“Them things!” exclaimed the passenger. 
“Smash my toplights! I thought them was 
the life preservers!” 

Sr gm 1 Ol a od 

Mistress (to applicant for cook’s 
“Why did you leave your last place 

A Tiisaties “You're very inquisitive, marm. 
I didn’t ax you what for yer last cook left you.” 

SOO 


“Mavunps was afraid the girls wouldn't notice 
her ee OT ring.” 

“Did they?” 
s Did they! Six of them recognised it at 


. once. 
CaO] ae al 


Mrs. Gray: “ What book has béen the most 
a to you P” 
re. Wimple: “My big dictionary. The 
baby sits on it at the table,and it saves the 
price of a high chair.” 


_—_OoCc 
BRIDGET’S REQUEST. 
Servant: “ Please, ma’am, can you give me 


my character?” 
istress: “Certainly, Bridget ; but what do 


ition) : 


leave me without givin. \. \' 
Servant: “Ob, you ) 2+). iecr, 
not thinking of leaving you, bi. »:; = 
service, and she wants the loan: ' 
7m OCf 


GoLFER ON THE GREEN (after several otlemyts > 
hole the ball): “What shall I io, cucddie?” 

Caddie: “I should get down ‘2 one tines, 1 
blaw it in!” 


ma’am, I’m 
vg coing to 


=> SOC. 


Tracuern: “What is the ta a! jj nuiocieu co! 
obe?” : 
Small Boy (promptly): “One avi oo half | 


Little Girl (raising her hari): ‘ Vicase, 
we had a new baby brother in ou: beonse y 
~SOoCcf~- 


VERY ECCENTRic. 


TuE village barber had, justly or unjustiy. 

@ reputation for eccentricity, and Sam Perkin ¢ 
took a seat in the operating-chair without a quu. 
Recently he observed that the tradesman appeared, if 
re rather more strange in his manner than 
usual. Every now and then he would go to the door 
and glance up and down the street, and at last, with 
a deep sigh, he shut the shop-door and locked it, at 
the same time pulling down the blinds. 

“Keep quiet; don’t make a sound!” he commanded 
the nervous Sam in a hollow voice, brandishing the 
razor in hie hand. And for fully five minutes Sam 
sat in an agony of apprehension, waiting for the 
worst. 

Suddenly there was a loud knock at the shop-door ; 
someone tried the latch, and walked away. And 
then the wiclder of the razor breathea again. 
_‘That’s my landlord!” he said, by way of explana- 
Men. “T haven’t got his rent ready; he thinks I’m 
ou 
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THE PRIEST. 


A bold, vigorous story, like none that has ever appeared in this paper. 


HOW LAST WEEK'S CHAPTERS CLOSED. 
It will be remembered that Ginger Pop persuaded Jim 


to let Straight John and Van Royat organise his mission so 
as to make their fortunes. Van Royat booms Jim, and 
arranges that he shall appear at the Albert Hall. 

This Jim does ; as he faces his audience he sees Straight 
John, Iris, and Van Royat. He knows what they expect 
him to say, but decides to alter his plans and to thwart 
them. 

The world shall know who and what he is. He will give 
them the truth, 


POrrrernrsrneyeynan—e—eannayaereygs se eesseres~< xmas aE 2 es X©$s  Oeaaeaaees$vevemn om 
CHAPTER TWENTY. 
Proclaimed as a Prophet. 


GASCOIGNE commenced by giving Van Royat a very bad 
quarter of an hour. Straight John, too, sat motionless in 
his seat, stupefied. With the exception of Iris, the rest 
of the great audience listened at first with cynical amuse- 
ment, and perhaps some little interest. 

Tris had avoided looking at Gascoigne, but when he 
commenced to speak she instinctively raised her eyes and 
faetened them on his face. And there they remained until 
he had finished. 

It was ppeeys the preface to his eermon that interested 
her most of all. The preface concerned himself : 

“ Before I can ask you to accept me, before I can work 
for you, I must make confession to you what I am.” 

And he did so. Van Royat at one moment was tempted 
to bolt from the building, but Straight John was too 
terrified to have any idea what todo. All his newly-found 
pride and strength vaniehed, and left him helpless and 
ashamed. 

Jim was going to tell the world, the world of great 
people, in whose midst they then were, his shameful secret; 
and he, Straight John, and Iris, too, would be implicated. 

And as he sat there as if turned to stone, he prayed— 
prayed that his nephew’s lips might be silent and his 
mouth stopped. 

Whether his prayer was answered or not it would be 
difficult to say, but Gascoigne in his confession entered 
into no details. 

“Tama thief,” he said. “I suppose there is hardly one 
of us here who has not stolen something from someone. I 
am a thief, therefore I am in a position to speak to thieves. 
I know temptation, I know sin; that’s why I’m here to-day, 
standing, I suppose, in the midst of the greatest sinners 
of the century.” 

And then, having satisfied his conscience, having placed 
himself on an equal footing with his audience, Jim 
Gascoigne launched his thunder-bolts. 

He appeared at first to speak in a whisper, but his voice 
travelled right up to the roof, reaching each eoul in the 
stalls and gallery. But slowly, almost imperceptibly, his 
voice grew louder, his words came quicker. 

He possessed the gift of great orators—magnetism. It 
was not only what he said and it was not just the way he 
said it: it was a power of his own, a an ee 8 
vouchsafed him from God—for who knows to-day the 
methods He employs in order to let His voice pierce 

rough our dense ears? ‘ 

‘ewspaper reporters called it Jim Gascoigne’s magnetic 

1 + 93 others seriously suggested that he hypnotised 

s +g, and all agreed who heard him that he was 
~Aerful speaker of the century. ; 

nlding was not unlike the Roman arena of 

packed to its limit, seemed to shrink in 

» smaller, and all the many souls there 

u arad Decaire ay 1€, 

to ostahe b o| the priest standing in the centre of 
i pe TOPM 4 ¢ building seemed like a black spot, so 
ad 198) so iwant ut as the building and the 
rape n° jvereased in stature, until each individual 

vl vividly, felt that by stretching out 
1} him, realised that he was speaking 


° ) 
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lias etrange power he posseesed: it 
ypneism Those who had come to scoff 
1 ye v these who had come to laugh found 
duce « tad, nad those who had been attracted 
Por cue sity r. tney left were still more curious— 
t . as /o iuer evn future and the fate of their own 


gua did not bandy with words: he hit hard, 
.\¢. He was merciless. The audience was 
-uvprise, then with consternation bordering on 


tuphet had arisen and was prophesying. A prophet 
in yne Albert Hall, in fashionable London! A prophet in 
1908—the era of motor-care, airehips, and submarines! 
A prophet prophesying to the god-like creatures who had 
learned to swim under the ocean and to fly above tho 
earth ! 

It was absurd! A prophet who dared to criticise the 
empire which possessed more wealth, more churches, and 
more charities than any other empire in the world! 

But many representative citizens in that empire listened : 
like children they listened. Metaphorically, ae Gaecoigne’s 
enthusiasm brought them closer to him, they sat like 
children about his feet, and presently he realised that he 
had won them, even through wrath! And his mood 
aoe ney He no longer whipped with words, he no longer 
prophesied. . 

© whispered instead the message nearest hie heart, the 
. Message One whispered over and over aga:n centuries ago. 

The message of onl ; 

Even Van Royat was moved, and not until the people 


“The Helping Hand” should 


had recovered from the spell that was cast over them and 
were trooping into the streets did he remember to cee that 
the assistants who were collecting were in their places. 

Flowers fell at Gascoigne’s feet when, having finished, 
he took his seat at the little table on the platform, finding 
no means of escape. Daylight had faded from the build- 
ing, only overhead a single cluster of electric lighte burned. 
The gloom was ig Sd the solitary figure of the priest, 
his head bowed between his hands at the table, was 
inspiring. 

Not only flowers, but other offerings, fell at his feet. 
Gascoigne seemed unconscious of them ; he wanted to escape 
now that he had finished, he wanted to be alone. But for 
him there was no escape; men jumped on the platform and 
shook him by the hand, women clamoured to be introduced. 
Van Royat was in his element, Straight John stunned by 
such an overwhelming success, whilst Iris stood by Gae- 
ses ek side, her hand on his shoulder, unable to speak, 
perhaps she alone understanding something of what he felt. 

Van Royat did his best to clear the people away from 
the platform, but it was not easy ; his own personal friends, 
backers of the movement, insisted on meeting Straight 
John and Iris, and being introduced to Gascoigne himself. 
There were others—people of influence—whose wishes 
could not be disregarded : eome brought their cheque-books, 
blindly anxious to help any mission which had Gascoigne 
for its leader. 

At last the building was almost clear; only a few 
stragglers remained. Van Royat whispered to eed 
that now there was an opportunity to mako his escape to 
the dressing-room. 

He stepped from the platform; Straight John and Tris 
were following him, when a tall, grey-bearded man, who 
had remained in his seat in the centre of the stalls, as if 
still under the influence of the sermon, rose, and, crossin 
sa floor quickly, reached Gascoigne’s side and stoppe 


Jim would have bowed and passed on, but Van Royat 
detained him, for he recognised in the grey-bearded figure 
a@ man of vast wealth md influence—Lord Venton-Great- 
borough. 

“I know you must be tired and anxious (o escape,” he 
said, addressing himeelf to Gascoigne; “ but I must speak 
to you before you leave this building.” He glanced at 
Lan “ This is a matter that concerns you both very 

leeply.” 

“Tam afraid just at the present moment——” Gascoigne 
faltered. 

Lord Greatborough was looking at Iris. “You are the 
fours lady whose name is mentioned in connection with 

rr. Gascoigne?” 

Iris looked at Van Royat for confirmation; the latter 
nodded. ‘Yes. I expect your lordship refers to one of 
the  eeghoeeell 

“You are, or were, his fiancée, the adopted daughter of 
a sailor called John Cindi ne de : 

_The colour fled from Iris’s cheeks: she looked firet at 
Jim, then at Straight John. Then she slipped her arm 
through Jim Gascoigne’s. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

Straight John tried to speak, but the events of the day 
non pa too much for him; words refused to come. He 
could only stare first at Iris, then at Lord Greatborough, 
his great brow furrowed, his large, sun-burned hands 
working convulsively together. 

Lord Greatborough moved a little closer to Iris and 
scanned her face carefully. ‘“ May I have a few moments’ 
nga conversation with you and Mr. Gascoigne? I won't 
keep either of you long, but the matter is of great 
a ah to you both. Indeed, I must speak!” 

@ looked at Jim Gascoigne. “You gir, in your wonder- 
ful sermon made what may be called a confession: your 
eloquence, the truth and beauty of what you said this 
afternoon, forces me to make a confession also—one long 
overdue, You spoke of truth and you spoke of love just 
now. . - Well, it has come to me that I have 
neglected both—I can do so no longer. Will you please 
lead the way to your room!” 

Gascoigne did not hesitate. He took Iris’ hand in his, 
and, asking Lord Greatborough to fellow, ho led the way 
al ee room Van Royat had apportioned him in the 

uilding. 

The three entered; Straight John ang Van Royat 
stood outside the door. Lord Greatborough bowed 
apologetically. 

“TI will speak to these two alone, first.” 

Then he clcsed the door! 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. 
A Mystery Solved. 


GascoiGxF looked at Greatborough in surprise. ‘' There 
is no need to lock the door.” 

“I cannot risk interruption or eavesdroppers.” 

He walked to the further end of the room, where a 
lamp burned; lifting it on high, he beckoned to Iris. 

“Come here, my child. I want to look at you.” 

She glanced at Gascoigne and obeyed. Greatborough 
held the lamp so that the light fell full on tho girl’s up- 
turned face. For a full minute he studied her features in 
silence, whilst Gascoigne sat at the table, waiting. 

But he, too, was watching—the expression on Lord 
Greatborough’s face. It was stern, a little hard, with 

werful features. The face of a ruler; yet of a man who 

s quarrelled with Life. who bas suffered and been 
grievously disappointed. But as he put the lamp on the 
table the shadow of a smile lighted his eyes and flitted 
between his lips. 


always be well in evidence at a good dinner. 


He laid his hands on Iris’ shoulders. ‘ You don’t know 


me, do ye 

She shook her head. “I am sure I have never met 
your lordship before. Yet——” . 

“Well?” The exclamation was anxious. | : 

“Yet your face is vaguely familiar. I can’t explain— 
it is as if I had met you in—my dreams!” 

‘‘ Dreams!’ Greatborough echoed the word softly, 
and he looked away, over Iris’ head, into space. 

“You don’t know who I am. You have never seen mé 
before.” He laughed shortly; his eyes iost their tender- 
ness and grew steel-like. “Yet I know you. I have 
known you for years! I have held you in my arms often— 
you have slept with your little head against my shoulder, 
your cheek pressed close to mine——” , 

Again he laughed, harshly. ‘And yet you don’t know 
me! Ld 


Tris drew closer to him, put up her hands, and laid 
them on his arms, surprise and fear in her eyes. 

‘* Who are you? ’’ she whispered. 

He made no reply. Gascoigne had risen, and was 
staring with knitted brows at Greatborough, his arms 
locked together, his face very pale. _ . . 

““Who are you?” Iris cried again, raising her voice, 
and Greatborough glanced warningly towards the door. 
“What are you. Your face grows more familiar. And now 
I seem to remember your voice; that, too, speaks to me 
from my dreams, or have I heard it calling to me out of 
the storms when the seas were whipped to fury and the 
wind howled. across the cliff-lands at Roscastle.” 

“Tris!” Gascoigne took a step towards her, but Lord 
Greatborough stopped him. He took her face between his 
two hands and bent down, holding her eyes with his. 

“Yes,” he whispered. ‘‘Go on, you are beginning to 
remember. It was in a wild storm of wind and eea that 
I lost you, Iris, and a storm has brought us together 
again—the storm of human passion, which has swept my 
heart and given me neither rest nor peace for many years. 
This afternoon Mr. Gascoigne thundered my duty into 
my ears. I am your father, Iris!’ 

She was dumb. She uttered no sound, made no move- 
ment. And Lord Greatborough waited, his eyes fixed 
on her face. And their expression changed. A look of 
greed crept into them ; a great hunger. 

Gascoigne, watching, saw they were the eyes of a 
starving man. . . 

“Won't you speak, Iris? Have you nothing to say?” 

With an effort she found her voice: ‘‘ What am I to 
say? I don’t know what you mean. I don’t know you/”” 

She tried to draw away, but he would not let her go. 
“You said—in your dreams.” y a 

Iris looked appealingly in Gascoigne’s direction. He 
stood beside her, linked his arm through hers. 

“« Is what you say true? ”’ he asked Greatborough ; “ that 
you are her father? You have proof?” 


Greatboro bowed his head. ‘God knows I have.” 
“ And you have kept silent all these years. You never 
tried to find your child.” 


Greatborough hesitated a moment, and, glancing towards 
the door, lowered his voice. ‘When the boat on which 
we were returning from a voyage was wrecked, my wife 
and I were saved—we and five others; all the others were 
drowned, and our child with them, we thought, at the 
time. Afterwards I read in a newspaper an account of a 
little baby girl who had been washed! up on the rocks at 
Roscastle, found, and saved by—by a fisherman.” Ha 
turned to Gascoigne : ‘‘ Your uncle!” 

Gascoigne madted, “And. you took no measures to dis- 

hy, you must have deren she was your child!” 

““T did know! But——’ Greatborough drew a deep 
breath. ‘‘ That was my sin and! my shame! This is my 
confession. I thought to die with my secret. It has been 
ordained otherwise. Judge me, condemn me, if you will. 
I am in your hands, Mr. Gascoigne; I am willing to obey 
you implicitly. But before you decide whether the secret 
is to be shared between us three, and no others; whether 
I am to keep the child I have hungered and longed for 
al] these years——” 

““¥ou/” Gascoigne looked at him with surprise. 

“Yes, I know it is difficult to understand. A little 
later, when I have explained more fully, you may 
sympathise with and forgive me,” ; 

Gascoigne shook his head. ‘‘I have no voice in the 
matter.” 

“But you love one another, you two.” 

There was silence. Then someone rapped at the door, 
and Straight John’s voice was heard, asking them té hurry. 

‘Father is waiting,” Iris said. Then she started, and 
gave a littlo frightened cry. Tears swam in her eyes. 

“ He has always been my father,’’ she continued under 
her breath. ‘ He has loved me; oe me all I possess. 
He és all I possess in the world; all I have to love! ” 

“ But you love Jim Gascoigne,”’ Greatborough insisted. 

Iris turned her face away. ‘‘ Yes.” 

“ And perhaps you will learn to love me a little? I 
shall not neglect my duty any longer. I hope to be a 
father, indeed, to both of you. Now, Mr. Gascoigne, open 
the door. But before you say a word to your uncle I want 
you to be good enough to drive back with me to my house 
in Chelsea.” 


cover. 


Gascoigne stammered an excuse. 

“May I insist?” Greatborough said quietly. “ For 
until we have spoken together alone the secret I a told 
you two must remain a secret. 

‘‘ Remember, I have not kept silence all these years 
without a reason; it has not been easy. I ask you to 
accompany me home, not as a man, not as a guest—I 
don’t invite you, I request your presence as a Priest.” 

Gascoi bowed his head, then, moving towards the 


door, unlocked it. 

Straight John entered. ‘Mr. Van Royat is busy; hi 
told us not to wait for him. I had better take you along 
with me, Iris—if, if his lordship has finished.’’ 

He looked suspiciously at Greatborough. The latter 
neg. i back \ 

“I’m sorry to have kept you so Jong. Your nephew 
will explain later on. For the numenk Se have busiiens 
i are so perhaps you will excuse us? ” 


e bowed to Iris, in his eyes a warning of silence. But 


Mr. Robert Barr in PEARSON'S 
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she read in their aes a great love-hunger, and her 
heart melted towards him. : a 

Greatborough led the way into the street; the crow! 
had almost entirely dispersed. A footman was | waiting 
for his lordship, and, beckoning for his carriage, 
opened the door. 

Gascoigne entered with Greatborough, and hey ee 
quickly driven away—past Knightsbridge, down Sloane 
Square, to Chelsea Embankment. ; . 

Jeither of the men spoke; each was busy with his own 
thoughts. Graeme? was thinking of his child and 
his desolate home, which in another minute would be 
reached. He was thinking, tov, of the Thing that awaited 
him there. 

Gascoigne’s thoughts had got beyond control. At one 
moment they were centred on his triumph in the great 
hall; then they carried him away into the Future, and 
he found himself asking whither his triumph would carry 

im? 

Already he was famous, but it was not fame that he 
had set out to achieve. No man who loved humanity and 
sacrificed himself for an idea] ever became famous, except 
perhaps through the medium of death. . : 

No, it was not fame he originally desired; it was 
sacrifice. To give up life that others might understand 
and enjoy life; to exchange his happiness for the sorrow 
of others; to take upon himself the burden of women and 
children—aye, and of men, too. ‘ 

He glanced at Lord Greatborough; his thoughts flew 
off at a tangent. It seemed as if fate had conspired to 
throw difficulties in his path. Van Royat lured him with the 
applause of the multitude; it seemed as if Greatborough 
were throwing out a lure of love and possible wealth. 

Yet, as he again studied the old mans features, and 
saw his eves staring vacantly into space, he knew he was 
a man who had had very little joy in life, who had suffered 
and was suffering. : 

‘And more than suffering; there was fear on his face. 
But when the car turned oe a dark side street, and, enter- 
ing a pair of iron gates that guarded a high stone wall, 
stopped before an old-fashioned and gloomy mansion, the 
fear on his face seemed to increase, and a sudden spasm 
seized him; he trembled. ; . 

A footman held open the carriage door, and Gascoigne 
alighted. It was Rrowing: dark, but he could see the 

arden and a clump of tall trees, black against the sky. 

house was a large one, beautiful, though ravaged by 
age. No lights were in the windows, and silence seemed 
to hang about the building. . : 

Greatborough opened the front door with his key, led 
the way through the hall, the floor of which was stained 
and bare, save for a few rugs; he ascended a flight of 
steps and entered a large, comfortably furnished room, 
xa, switching on the lights, touched the bell. . 

‘« Bring glasses, some wine, and some whisky. 

The servant obeyed quickly and noiselessly. As soon 
as they were alone in Greatborough asked Gascoigne 
if he would smoke, and when the latter refused he pressed 
him to. 

“T gmoke very little myself, but at times I find it 
absolutely necessary.” He gave a short, unnatural laugh. 
“ My nerves are not as good as they used to be. And 
the story you are going to hear may try your nerves, Mr. 
Gascoigne. I should not trouble you with it were it not 
for the fact that you love—my daughter.” : 

Gascoigne opened his lips as if to speak, but refrained. 
He was about to deny Iris. He did love her; he had 
ped to kill his love, or at least forget her. But he had 
failed. : 

He did love her, and seeing her again, touching her, 
hearing her voice, had awakened ail the old passion. 
Nevertheless, love was a sacrifice he intended to make. 

He took Lord Greatborough’s advice and lit a cigarette, 
then waited for him to He was conscious again 
of the almost unnatural silence in the house; though the 
room was warm and comfortable, it seemed somehow to 
be cold, even barren, and, though filled with many price- 
less treasures, yet at the same time empty. He repressed 
a shiver. 

Greatborough looked at him and nodded. 
notice it?” 

“ Notice what?” 

“Why, that this house is a tomb.” 

“ T don’t understand.” 

Greatborough walked to the windows and drew the 
blinds, then, turning, gazed steadily at Gascoigne for 
‘ome time. 

“You are a priest, a holy man—I use the word in its 
true sense—a man who is gentle and who would condemn 
no human creature, no living thing which God made in 
‘His own likeness. You are the first man to whom I have 
been able to speak from my heart, the first man to learn 
my terrible secret, and the first man, save an old and 
trusted physician, who will see the horror that has been 
hidden for so many years in this my home.” 

As ho finished speaking Gascoigne was suddenly startled 
by a strange unearthly sound. A sound that might have 
been laughter mingled with tears; faint, yet horrible. 

He rose to his feet and looked at Lord Greatborongh. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO. 


“So you 


The Problem of the Woman. 


“Waar is that?” Gascoigne asked unsteadily. 

Greatborough walked across the room and rapped sharply 
against one of the panels of the wall, and the squnds 
ceased. He turned and looked at Gascoigne, an expression 
of agony on his face. 

“ Phat—that is—"’ 

“ What?" 

“My wife ’ 

Gascoigne rose from his seat as if to move towards Great- 
borough, but the latter motioned him back, and he sank 
into his chair again, trembling. 

It was borne upon him now that he was face to face 
with a tragedy far more terrible than that which at one 
time had threatened his own life, and still threw ite 
ehadow. on him. 
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‘He could not speak; though the silence was terrible, 
he dared not it. He listened, dreading, yet curious 
to hear. the inhuman sounds repeated from the hidden 
room beyond the panelled, wall. 

Presently Greatborough spoke, softly, 
bein prer eard, . re ‘ I . 

“Mr. Gascoigne, some twenty-five. years ogo 1 was im 
the Diplomatic arin I was ne to Sicily, and there I 
met a young and ver beautiful girl, a Sicilian. I fell in 
love with her, and I found that my affections were re- 
turned. I loved passionately, but marriage was impossible, 
forbidden whilst I held my appointment. We agreed to 
wait. But love—” 

He broke off and turned away. For the moment he 
had lost control of his voice. 

“Three years passed, during which time I returned fre- 
quently to England. ‘My father was alive at the time. 
Fearful of losing the woman I loved, miserable at our 
enon] and jealous, too, I daresay, of her numerous 
lovers, I proposed a secret marriage. ; 

“‘Trida agreed, and I thought, of course, directly I 
could leave the service to take her back to England. with 
me and marry her according to our laws and our faith. 
Before that opportunity occurred a child was born to us— 
Iris. Nine months later my father died. I threw up 
my intment and started for England with Irida and 
our child on board the Augaunta.”’ 

“The Augaunta/” Gascoigne started. ‘‘ Why, that is 
the vessel that was driven ashore in a gale of wind off 
Roscastle ! ”’ 

Greatborough bowed his head. ‘“ You remember? The 
loss of life was i . . . the terrors of that 
night in the wind and snow with the waves washing over 
us I shall. never forget. In the morning a lifeboat 
managed to reach the ship. We were taken off, but Iris, 
our child, was washed overboard just as she was being 
lowered into the boat.” 

Again Greatborough paused, overcome by emotion. 

«You know the rest, and, perhaj:s, now you can yuess 
why I took no steps to claim my child when I learnt how 
she had been miraculously saved.” 

Gascoigne slowly turned his head and looked towards 
the wall, against whose panels Lord Greatborough had 
rapped a message, 

““Your wife.” He moistened his lips, but they re- 
fused to form the question in his heart. 

Greatborough nodded. ‘ Yes, she is there, or, rather, 
I should say the husk of the woman I loved. That awful 
night and the loss of our child in the raging seas un- 
hinged her mind. She is——” 

He raised his hands with a helpless gesture, pitiful in 
the extreme. “Death would not be so terrible as the 
life she lives; it is a living death. She knows nothing ; 
sometimes a terrible rage seizes her; at other times she 
is quiet, dumb, dead to existence. She has always been 
here, under my care—I would not let them take her away.” 

‘©The servants know?” Gascoigne jerked the words 
from his lips; any question rather than the silence again. 

“They only know there is a permanent invalid in the 
house. hat they think or believe does not trouble me. 
But no one knows that I am, or rather I was, married, 
once upon a time.”’ 

He waited as if expecting another i hag i from Gas- 
coigne. When none came he sat beside him and laid a 
hand on his arm. 

“The marriage in Sicily was, of course, no marriage 


as if afraid of 


at all, as far as the legality of it in this count: is con- 
cerned, Therefore, 1 have no wife, no child. She 


is—— 

He broke down and buried his face in his hands. Gas- 
coigne, too, was trembling; but his monte were not 
with Greatborough. He was thinking only of the girl 
he had loved—and sacrificed. 

Did Lord Greatborough mean to tell her this secret— 
and hers? Had he asked him to his desolate home to 
judge, and point out his duty? 

Presently Gascoigne rose and commenced to tramp up 
and down the room. His victory of the afternoon was 
forgotten; the work for the millions that lay before him 
was put aside. Put aside, too, was the problem of his 
service to the rich or the poor and as to how his mission 
should be carried out. 

The problem of the woman again confronted him. 

The first man’s first problem on earth. It is likely to 
be his last when the world ends. 

“Why have you brought me here to tell me this?” he 
cried passionately. “What do you want me to do; how 
can I help you?” 

Lord Greatborough raised his head and looked at him, 
and the priest saw the hunger in the eyes of the man, and 
understood. 

“I want my child! For nearly twenty years I’ve 
lived alone in this tomb, tending and guarding Something 
less than human, which once bore the likeness of woman. 
I won't talk of my sufferings now—of the awful loneliness 
of love murdered. Judge me as you will, but tell me, 
show me my duty!” 

““It is too late. You told Iris that you were her 
father. It is too late!” 

“T know, I know!” Greatborough groaned. ‘“ My 
heart spoke when I saw her, I couldn't keep silence. For 
in her Irida lives again. And now that I have seen 
her, touched her—my own flesh and blood, I want her 
here, beside me. I have had nothing from life but 
sorrow. This afternoon I saw the first gleam of sunshine 
for many years. Don’t shut it out, Mr. Gascoigne! Give 
me my child!" , 

(Another instalment next week.) 
——-- ee fo - 


“J vHoucHtT, count, you were a dead shot?” 

“T am.” 

“And yet, though you said you would shoot your 
peed saad through the heart, you hit him in the 
‘oot?’ 

“It was an error of judgment. I thought his heart 
was in his boots; it turned out to be in its right 
place.” 


| HOME TRUTHS. | 


JOG-JOG-JOGGING. 


Evrryrzopy knows how runs the story of love. 

Infatuation, engagement, rhapsody, terms of cn: 
dearment that never fail. 

Marriage, a failing of terms of endearment, a 
drying-up of the fount, and then day after day of 
commonplace, hum-drum, jog-jog-jogging along the 
road of family cares, until one or the other arrives 
at the goal of the grave. 

And then the terms of endearment are re-born in 
an epitaph. 

Should these things be? 

Why should not the husband, on returning home 
from the office, be treated just as when hs came, a 
lover, in the era of passion and infatuation ? 

Why should not the mother of seven be dangled 
on the knees of the father of seven just as much as 
a matter of course as when the mere thought of a 
wedding-ring brought a blush? ‘ 

’ Here we run against a rock of human nature, not 
easily moved. And there are temperaments to be 
considered. 

Here is a husband, a Southerner, affectionate, 
effusive, demonstrative—he is ready and anxious to 
be @ lover all the days of his life. But he is wedded 
to a Northerner, more cold by disposition, uneffusive, 
undemonstrative ; and somebody has told her that the 
best way to maintain her husband’s ardent affection 
is to give its flames little to feed on. 

So it is only once in a blue moon when she throws 
him a caress, and once in ten years when she strokes 
his hair, and once in an son when she kisses him 
unasked. 

The result is that the flames of love go out. 

But here is a husband of the opposite stamp—cold, 
reserved, a man quite incapable of matrimonial flirta- 
tion. He is wedded to a lady who is nothing if 
not demonstrative—sho heaps her love upon him. 

The result is that she smothers such flames of love 
as still remain in him. 

It is only in the ideal marriage that fair give-and- 
take is found to be the order of things. 

When once the gallop of love has degenerated into 
a jog-trot, it is not easy to apply an effective spur. 

Tho great thing is for the young married folk to 
take heed that they never fall jog-jog-jogging—that 
their loves go galloping side by side—that every 
caress given, every term of endearment, is duly 
returned. f 

“Lovers once, lovers always”—this should be the 
motto of matrimony. 


eer Pfc ns 


Sxe: “I suppose you will commit suicide if I refuso 
youP” 


He: “Er—that has been my custom.” 
fo 

Mrs. Jones: “Oh, dear, I havo just broken my new 
scent bottle.” 

Mr. Jones: “It is like you. All your belongings aro 
either broken or shattered.” 

Mrs. Jones: “Quite true, John. Even you are a 
bit cracked.” 


———— eS 


COUNTRIES THAT QUARREL ABOUT 
CAPITALS. 


For a long time past the populations of the various 
States of the Australian Commonwealth have been 
quarrelling amongst themselves over proposed sites 
for their new capital. 

More than a year ago it was announced that 
Dalgety had been definitely decided upon. But this 
decision was revoked at the eleventh Bae. owing to 
the jealousy of New South Wales. Now, however, it 
would seem that a site has been selected in what is 
known as the Yass-Canberra country. Here, within 
a little while, Australians, with the world’s experi- 
ence to guide them, will begin the building of what 
they intend shall be one of the world’s finest cities. 

A good deal of fun has been poked at what havo 
been called the petty jealousies aroused by this con- 
troversy, now happily settled. But history repeats 
itself in this, as in all else. Other countries, con- 
fronted by similar problems, have acted in a precisely 
similar fashion. 

The United States of America, for instance, wero 
bickering for full fifteen years, before they decided 
upon the Washington site, Canada, too, could not 
agree at all, although the matter was debated over 
and over again for more than ten years. At last, in 
despair of ever coming to an agreement, it was decided 
to call in Queen Victoria as arbitrator. Her Majesty 
said Ottawa. And Ottawa it was. 

Brazil, again, is tackling a similar problem at the 
present moment. It is an article of the Constitution 
that a brand-new capital of the Republic shall be 
built somewhere on the central plateau. But none 
can agree upon the site, each State playing for its 
own hand, so to speak, while Rio Janeiro, the present 
capital, not unnaturally objects in the strongest 
possible manner to any change whatsoever. 


Stories short and stories long, stories gay and light Are in THE NOVEL MAGAZINE, they’il make your evenings bright. 
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CONSCRIPTION : 


Would It Benefit Us? 


It was stated at the outset of this series, 
that questions of either a political or a 
religious nature would not be discussed, 
and the reader may object that conscription 


(1) Discipline of conscription isa political subject. We think, however, 


(1) Conscripts poor fighters, 


would be good for us. that it is possible to treat it without 5 
(2) Would improve national treading upon anyone's political corns, ince a eterverate 
physique. the question ‘Conecription : saloon’ character. 


(3) Would dislocate our 
commerce and trade. 


by takin 

Woutd t Benefit Us?” mainly in the 
sense of the effect universal and 
compulsory military service would hare 


(3) Would benefit our 


COMMENTS ON ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST. 
Ir is claimed, in the first place, by those who 
favour conscription in one form or another, that the 
discipline it would impose on us would benefit national 
character. . 

This argument presupposes that we are nationally 
in need of discipline, which is rather a difficult theme 
to tackle in an article of this kind. _ 

However, speaking recently, the Bishop of Chester 
expressed the view that conscription would provide 
a discipline which the national character was badly 
in n of, and many other eminent people and 
thinkers have told us from time to time that we are 
far too selfish and impatient of duty. 

It Would Mean Severe Discipline. 

Unquestionably, conscription would mean severe 
discipline ; but would it be a discipline of a desirable 
kind? It is said by the opponents of conscription 
that it would not, because the true idea of duty is 
the voluntary performance of a dangerous, un- 
pleasant, or thankless task. 

On the other hand, it is said that, as the com- 
parative failure of the Territorial Army clearly 
shows that a large proportion of the men of the 
country are unwilling tu perform what may be called 
the sacred and imperative duty of being able to 

rotect their country in her hour of necd, they must 
e made to realise their responsibilities. And, it is 
further claimed, that conscription is the only way of 
bringing theso unpatriotic persons to book. 

The argument is that national character would 
benefit, because men who are lacking in a sense of 
national duty would be made to develop one. 

On the other side, it is said that you cannot make 
patriots to order, and that as, under conscription, 
learning to bear arms would cease to be a duty 
voluntarily and unselfishly performed as at present, 
there would be a general deterioration of national 
character. 

National Physique Would Improve. 

The question of the discipline of conscription, how- 
ever, may be read in a different and more concrete 
sense. What are the virtues which military service 
inculcates? They may be stated as obedience, self- 
control, respect for authority, personal cleanliness 
and smartness, and punctuality. 

Obviously, these are all excellent qualities, and it 
seems a strong point in favour of conscription that 
it would tend to develop these virtucs nationally. 

The next point is that conscription would benefit 
national physique, and this, on the whole, seems to 
be incontestable. 

At the samo time, it may be pointed out that 
regular soldiers age quickly, and are oftea ly 
broken down by the time they reach middle-age. 

Of course, there is a wide difference between the 
regular soldiers’ seven, twelve, or more years of 
service, with liability to be sent to tropical countries, 
and the short service of the conscript. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that soldiers are generally physically 
older than men -in other professions. 

On the whole, however, we may concede the claim 
that conscription would benefit the national physique. 

The third and last point is, that conscription would 
benefit us commercially. 

The theory is that, if our Navy were backed by an 
efficient national Army, our position among the 
nations would be unassailable, and the confidence 
thus engendered would greatly benefit all forms of 
our commerce. 

This seems a fair point. But against it it is urged 
that a conscript army is no good, and, therefore, we 
could have no confidence in it. This, however, brings 
us to the arguments against conscription benefiting 
us, the first of which is that the conscript is an 
inferior fighter. 

I think most fighting mcn are agreed that a 


How the stream of speech 


upon our national character. 

Look in the left-hand scale for the 
chief arguments in favour of, in the 
right-hand scale for the chief arguments 
against conscription bencjiting us, 
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volunteer is worth anything from three to ten 
pressed men. 

T. herefore, there seems to be much in the contention 
that conscription would provide us with an army 
certainly not more effective in a fighting sense than 
our voluntary army, and, possibly, inferior to it, and 
we should have all the undoubted inconveniences 
and hardships of conscription without gaining any 
corresponding advantage in fighting power. 

On the other hand, it may fairly be said that the 
value of a conscript depends greatly on his training. 
_ It is highly probable that the German conscript 
is over-drilled, over-disciplined, ground down in 
every way, until he loses all individuality and initia- 
tive, and with it the dash and esprit de corps of the 
volunteer. 

But it is equally probable that we should never 
attempt to apply the German military system to 
the men of this country. They wouldn’t stand it. 

; Conscription in this country would probably mean 
little more in the way of military duty and discipline 
on ee cerebral already undergo, and, therefore, 
it 1s claimed, would not impair the fighting vitali 
and morale of the men. Saunas 


Compulsion Destroys Patriotism. 


The next point is a big one, of which the fringe 
only can be touched. It is said that conscription 
would deteriorate national character, 

This argument is based on two grounds, the first 
eo has already, to some extent, been dealt 
with. 

It is said that compulsion destroys a man’s sense 
of duty and patriotism, and weakens his character 
because ho loses his independence. Just where 
independence ends and compulsion begins in any 
phase of our lives, however, is a difficult point. 

It may be said with truth that compulsion is often 
excellent Fink ap one man. On the other hand, 
in some forms, compulsion is sim rery, whi 
ape gre oe ply slavery, which 
_One thing may be said with certainty—conscrip- 
tion in this country would mean a revolution in 
national character. 

From time immemorial the British race have been 
opposed to conscription, to militarism in any shape 
or form. The acceptance of conscription in this 
country would mean a radical change in national 
character. Would it be for better or worse? That 
is a question I prefer to leave to tho reader, 


Trade Would Be Dislocated. 


Then, it is claimed, that military service produces 
or develops undesirable traits. We have heard some- 
thing of the virtues of the soldicr; now let us look 
at the other side of the picture. 

Military service, it is said, tends to destroy in- 
dividuality, and to make men into automatons. Much 
depends on the nature and length of the service, and 
on the man himself. Nevertheless, it may fairly be 
said that military service does not tend to develop 
a man’s intelligence or his higher feelings. 

And, without preaching, it may also be said that 
military life does not mako for purity of character. 
It is argued, in short, that conscription would tend 
to debase the manhood of the country. Finally, it 
is said, that conscription would dislocato the com- 
merce and trade of the country. 

Probably, conscription would, at first, upset our 
commerce, but it must be remembered that commerce 
flourishes in countries where they have conscription. 
Then, of course, there is the question of the expense 
of conscription. But I am dealing rather with the 
effects of conscription than whether we should have 
it. The cost wouldn’t matter if we got our money’s 
worth in benefit. 

And that is the very question on which the reader 
is now invited to form his own conclusion. 


Miss Exnarine 'Terrise, 


The following letter from Miss Ellaline Terriss to 
Messrs. Aplin and Barrett, the proprietors of the new 
food beverage Ivelcon, will be of interest to the many 
thousands of Pearson’s Weekly readers who have been 
delighted and charmed by this fascinating actress :— 

Dear Sirs,—I think your Ivelcon excellent; quite 
different from the ordinary fluid beef. I can highly 
recommend it as a stimulant. 

ELLALINE TERRISS. 

Tvelcon is quite different from the ordinary fluid 
beef, because it is made by an entirely new process. It 
tastes absolutely fresh, and the delicate flavours of 
fresh country beef and garden-grown vegetab:es are 
fully retained. It is made up in the form of little 
penny cubes, each of which will make a large breakfast- 
cupful of delicious consommé by simply adding boiling 
water. Many of the greatest people in the land have 
given written testimony to the merits of Ivelcon. 
Ite delicious flavour makes it popular with all people 
of refinement und taste. 

In order to introduce Ivelcon the proprietors are 
presenting, free, six beautiful, real photographic post- 
cards of Miss Ellaline Terriss, exactly the same as 
those sold at 2d. each, and a dainty sample of the 
famous St. Ivel Cheese, to any reader of this paper 
who sends 6d. in stamps for a sample tin of six cubes 
of Ivelcon. Address: Ivelcon (Dept. 29), St. Ivel, 
Yeovil. It is not intended, however, that this special 
offer shall apply to more than one member of a family, 
and when the sample has been tested it is desired that 
all further purchases be made through the nearest 

rocer, chemist, or stores. 


What do you look for in 
a Magazine? 
ARTICLES ON CURRENT TOPICS ? 


Certainly, because they provide you 
with food for thought ; keep your mind 
fresh: your views up-to-date. 


STORIES ? 


Yes, for good fiction has become one of 
the necessities of modern life. They 
nourish our imagination as bread 
nourishes our bodies. Everybody 


certainly needs stories. 


HUMOUR ? 


“ Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
weep and you weep alone”—that is why 
you want humour in the magazine 
you read. 


PICTURES ? 


A good picture, a striking photograph, 
how helpful they are in conjuring up 
a mental image of an fncient im a 
story, or a curious event in real life. 
That is why the ideal magazine is an 
illustrated magazine. 


All these good points are united in ONE 
Magazine—THE Magazine— 


Pearson's Magazine 


Special Features in the February Number. 
6°: On Sale Feb. 1. 6°: 


in witnesses is made to flow and ebb You will find described in detail 


in the PEARSON’S MAG. for Feb, 
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Some Royalties Object to Excessively Big Bills. 


caseson my back. When the 
chamber wants replenish. 
ing with air, I rise to the 
surface, open my wing- 


pider 
4 to let the air in, th 
IVES UHder shoe thom down tight 


I don’t go about looking 
Water like an idiotic bubble. What 


THERE was a great com- 
motion in the pond; every- 
body had been surprised 
by a curious phenomenon. % 

his phenomenon looked >. 
just like a silver bubble 
swimming about with all 
the vigour and appearance 
of life. 

The most singular thing 
of all was the bubble-like 
house it had built at the ae 
bottom of the pond. A few small and inquisitive 
dragon-fly caterpillars, who had been enterprising 
enough to work their way into the house, had never 
returned, and this was alarming. 

A splash up above told everyone that the creature 


is the meaning of that ex- 

traordinary bubble you have 

Au Interesting Little Nature Study for Children. erected at the bottom of the 
ond P” 

“That is my house, whicl I am busily preparing for 
the winter. I will tell you how I built it. I began 
by standing between two stones, and spinning threads 
round myself, attaching the ends to the stones. I 
continued spinning until the threads were as thick as 
those of a cocoon, by which time a little cell was 


Iw these hard-up times even kings are feeling the 
pinch of poverty, and they are having to keep & 
sharp eye on the pennies. . 

Tho Emperor Francis Joseph, who celebrated his 
jubileo the other day, was once making an informal 
trip in a country district. He put up at a small 


wayside inn, and ordered chicken for lunch. Tho 
meal arrived, was eaten, and enjoyed, but when the 
bill was presented the Emperor nearly had a fit. 
The chicken was put down at twenty pounds | 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the Emperor. “Are 
chickens so scarce in these parts?” . 

“No,” said tho landlord, with an agreeable smile, 
“no; but Emperors are.” 

A short time ago the Crown Prince of Germany 
made himself rather unpopular in Austria through 
haggling over the payment. of a restaurant bill. 

Tho Prince was on his way home from a deer- 
stalking expedition at Salzkammergut, and it was 
arranged that he and his suite should lunch at Wessely 
Station. After lunch the restaurant-keeper presented 
a bill for eight pounds. It was denounced as ex- 
cessive, but it was paid, and the part, started again. 

At Prague the Prince laid a comp aint before the 
authorities, and they, anxious to ingratiate them- 
selves, had the restaurant-keeper dismissed. 

Made a Puryyor. 

The unhappy man appealed to the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand. He had spent, he said, about sixty pounds 
in decorating the place for the Prince’s visit, had 
bought a new silver service, and had got new coats 
for his waiters. The Archduke agreed that he had 
been harshly treated, and he was reinstated. 

The next story must be told without the name of the 
Royal hero of it. It was in his “middy” days, and 
his ship arrived at a certain large port famous for 
its gaiety. The Royal sailor went ashore with several 
friends, and dined sumptuously at a restaurant; but, 
when the bill came to be paid, it was found that the 
Royal pockets were deplorably empty. 

The landlord was summoned to the Royal presence. 

“T can’t pay you now,” he was informed frankly ; 
oe how would you like to be made purveyor to 
me? 

The landlord clutched at the offer with joy, and 
the warrant was promptly made out and signed. 

‘ Separated by a Policeman. 

The late King Christian once took a friend into a 
restaurant to lunch, but, when the meal was nearly 
over, his Majesty was horrified to discover that he 
had no money. 

Luckily, at that moment, the Crown Prince, tho 
present King, passed along the street. Tho King 
dashed out after him, and borrowed some. 

In an Italian city a short time ago Princess Elvivia 
of Bourbon sent her sables to be renovated at a well- 
known furriers. The sables came back together with 
a bill that the Princess considered exorbitant. 

She drove indignantly to the shop, and demanded 
to see the proprietress. When that lady appeared, 
Her Royal Highness didn’t mince matters. Tempers 
were lost, and a. first-class slanging match followed. 
Finally, a horrified policeman had to separate the two 
raging people. 

rince Louis of Battenberg had an unpleasant ex- 
perience when he was in command of the British 
fleet that paid a visit to the United States. 

His teeth were giving him trouble at the time, and 
he visited a very fashionable dentist. The dentist 
replaced a false tooth, and filled four others, and sent 
to his astonished patient ao bill for £200. 

Bills Settled Nightly. 

The Prince paid the bill, but he afterwards laid 
a complaiyt before the British Consul, and it was 
shown that he had been grossly overcharged. The 
highest fee ever before paid for similar work was 
£60, but the dentist refused to discuss the matter, 
and the affair was allowed to drop. 

There is one crowned head who, when staying in 
an hotel, insists on having his bill presented nightly. 

When he was staying in Paris recently, he glanced 
over the bill on the third evening of his stay. He 
gave an exclamation of horror, and sent for the 
manager. Tho latter had just been on the point of 
going to bed, but he dressed hurriedly, and entcred 
the Royal apartments. 

L “T observe, Monsicur,’’? His Majesty said sternly, 
“that you have charged me four francs, fifty centimes 
(3s. 9d.), for a dozen oysters. Now, when I was 
motoring about Paris to-day, I noticed that oysters 
were being offered by the hawkers at seventy-five 
centimes (7}d.) a dozen. Can you explain why you 
charge me this outrageous sum?” 

Luckily, the manager had in his pocket the daily 
price-list of the central markets, and he was able 
to prove to this kingly haggler that the finest oysters 
were quoted at fivo francs (4s. 2d.) a dozen! 


temperature and warm coat 
of feathers, suffer little from 
cold. It is 
which brings them low. 
Privation not onl 
but of water. 

severe weather than put out a pan of water every 
morning on your lawn, 
ever it skims with ice. 


had returned from the bank. The 
next moment it came diving down- 
wards, looking more like a bubble 
than ever. hen it reached the 


Covered in 
Hair. 


bottom, a Great Water Beetle, unable to contain his 
curiosity any longer, swam up to i 


t. 
“Who and what are you?” growled the beetle in 


gruff tones. 


The strange visitor shrank backwards in alarm, for 


the beetle looked a terrible, hoary creature. 


“I’m a spider,” it answered. 
“A spider? Nonsense! Spiders live on land. If 


they fall into the water, they are either drowned or 
eaten by newts and myself.’ 


“But I am not an ordinary land spider. I’m a 
water spider.” 


“Never heard of such a creature,’ said the beetlo 


obstinately. 


“You only have to glance at me to see that I speak 


the truth,” persisted the spider. 


“You certainly do look like a spider,’ said the 
beetle, inspecting the little creature ratier severely. 
“But you're all covered over in hair.” 

“My hairy dress is a smart trick by which I am 
able to breathe air under water,” cxplaincd the spider 
obediently. “It is so formed as to be woterproof. 
On shore the air gets through the hair to my skin. 
Then, when I come down here, the watcr presses 
round, and can’t get in, and so imprisons the 
air. 

“Ts that what makes you look like a bubble?” asked 
the beetle. 

“Yes. I am siete inclosed in air when in the 
water. That is how I breathe.” 


“Pooh! My method is much cleverer,” said the 


beetle. ‘Now, I’ve got a chamber under my wing- 


Manykind peopleimagine 
that it is cold which kills 
the unfortunate bird which 
one finds lying about on the 
snow or under the hedgerows 
during a long frost. ; 

It is not so. Birds, 
with their naturally high 


starvation 


of food, 


cou cannot do a kinder thing in 


and change it for fresh when- 
You will attract numbers of 
wild birds by this one simple device. 

And a pan of warm water will be even better 
appreciated. Most of the starlings in the neighbour- 
hood will come flocking down, and fairly fight for their 
turns at a warm bath. Three or four will jump in at 
a time, chattering and splashing with evident joy. 

Remember this. Hard crumbs are no good to a 

thirsty bird, and all birds must be 

Suet for the  thiraty when the frost is sharp 

Tomtit. enough to seal up even the running 
brooks under ribs of ice. 

Most of our common wild birds are fond of bread 
and milk, and a pudding dish with the remains 
of a baked pudding is a joy not only to sparrows, but 
chaffinches, robins, and the whole tribe of tits. 

Speaking of tits, the garden has no more charming 
visitor than the tomtit. Try the experiment of 
getting threepennyworth of syet from the butcher and 
hanging it up in some convenient bush or tree outside 
your window. 

You may hardly ever have seen a tomtit in your 
garden, but suet never fails to fetch them. How tho 
word passes round goodness only knows. But pass 
round jt does, and tits by the dozen congregate round 
their pet delicacy, and, hanging upside down, clinging 
by their strong little claws, feast with the utmost 
delight. 

Tomtits are also very fond of nuts. 
sawn in half and hung up on the porch or in a tree 
will draw both tomtits and blue tits. 

Maize, too, the tomtit likes, while a boiled meat 
bone with a few scraps still clinging to it is a bait 
not only for tits, but for chaffinches and green 
finches. 

Robins like nothing so well as mealworms. You can 
actually tame a wild robin by putting out two or three 
mealworms daily in one special place. A robin so 


A cocoanut 


Curious Baits Attract Feathered Creatures During 
the winter Months, 


formed, shaped like a hut. When the hut was finished, 
I crawled out of it, leaving air inside.” 

“But didn’t the air escape every time you went 
out by the door?” asked the critical beetle. 

“Not a bit of it. I’m much too smart for that. 

; . The door is at the bottom of the 
Lives ina Web iat Air aoe not ak in water. 

. onsequently, Iam able to get out 
Hut of my web hut by the doom wiih 
the air stays behind.” 

“T yay ene doubt the truth of your assertions,’ 
said the beetle, flapping its huge legs to and fro. 

“J would take you into the hut to see for yourself, 
only you are much too big,’’ said the spider. “ Per. 
haps one or two small dragon-fly caterpillars would 
like to have a look.” 

Three youngsters at once swam forward. 

“Come along,’’ said the spider with a kind smile. 

A few vigorous strokes brought them to the web 
hut. The spider dived down under it, and darted up 
through the flooring by a little narrow channel into 
the hut, telling the three caterpillars to follow. 

When the unsuspecting creatures got inside, they 
received a shock. The interior of the hut was strewn 
with the bodies of flies, small green worms, and insects 
of every description. Before they had time to recover 
from the shock of such a spectacle the little water- 
spider pounced on them one after another in rapid 
succession, and bit them sharply in the neck. 

“At last my larder is full,’ said the little spider 
with a tranquil smile, as it laid the bodies of its 
victims down. “If you had been bigger than me, 
you beauties, you would have gobbled me up. But, as 
I happen to be bigger than you, the reverse is the 
case. 


tamed during a sharp spell 
of frost = aboxt he 
writer’s garden for nearly 
two years. Even in the 
height of summer _ the 
confiding bird would come 
and perch upon the five 
o'clock tea-table when set 
out beneath the trees. 

Most birds seem to like 
oatmeal, but their greatest 
treat por iecong Every- 
one who keeps cagebirds 
knows how devoted they are to this paea oily seed. 
Scatter a few in your garden, and the birds wi!l not 
be long before they discover them. 

The worst of putting out special food to attract tho 
rarer birds is that the greedy sparrow invariably 
swoops down by the score and secures a lion’s share of 
— aan Now the spatrow is an educated bird, 
and therefore suspicious, especially suspici - 
thing that he 5 of a tra f a ale 

Put some small pegs ip the lawn and make a sort of 
entanglement of black thread. Then 
scatter your bird food among the 
fosada, ahs : re bird—the 
; rush, the blackbird, i 
the robin—does not mind the thread. ee 

But the sparrow suspects a trap. He hops about 
outside, and will not venture his impudent brown self 
among the lightly-stretched black lines. The thread 
remember, must be black, not white. 

There is a house at Bournemouth where the trim 
lawn each morning is white with a chattering mass of 
gulls—a really beautiful and uncommon sight. For 
years past the owners have put out after breakfast 
every morning a large bowl of scraps of fish, odds and 
ends obtained cheaply from the fishmonger. The plan 
is worth copying by those who are fond of sea birds. 

But the best of all methods of filling your garden 
with feathered life is to put up nesting boxes. These 
should be quite small, and provided with a small 
circular entrance and a little platform for the tenants 
to alight upon. They should be arranged at a 
sufficient height from the ground to be safe from tho 
prowling cat. 

And, speaking of cats, the surest way to make your 
garden a desert abandoned by birds and silent of song 
is to keep a cat. Nine cats out of ten prefer birds to 
any other food. In these days, when you can buy 
virus to og your premises clear of rats and mice, 
there is no longer any excuse for the harmful, un- 
necessary cat. The writer may be prejudiced, but ho 
would gladly see a tax of a pound per annum on cats. 


Sparrows are 
Suspicious. 


THE NOVEL MAGAZINE this month has stories twenty-one So fourpence get without delay and for a copy run. 
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borne to make any advances. He at least, as the repre- 
sentative of Great Britain did not propose to plead guilty 
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granted one, and spent many 
weary hours endeavouring to 
persuade tho President from 
the mad course which he was 


SERIAL STORY. 


to ie, ; 
The news of the President’s requirements was broken 
to Mymms by Cecilia, and he received the intimation that 


By W. HOLT 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO (continued). 
Seeking | a Way Out. 


Aut the day cables were busy. By night there was not 
a town in the United States, or in Japan, or in Australia, 
or in Europe, in which the story of Mymms was not 
common property. . 

Instantly the diplomats of the world took action. — 

In Downing Street there was an endless procession of 
ambassadors and ministers, who pressed the dumfounded 
and muddle-headed Duke of Mold for a declaration of 

olicy. 

" Fortunately the Duke had a strong ally in the person 
of the Permanent Secretary, Sir Christopher Tozer. 

Sir Christopher dealt with the situation as best he 
could, and cabled to Marsden for advice. Marsden cabled 
back in code, but with an uneasy feeling that the kcy to 
that code might be known at Washington. 

Three days passed, and life at the White House out- 
wardly jogged along on the same boisterous, ie lines as 
before. e children, who were holiday-making, never 
ceased their hilarious gambols in the garden. The Presi- 
dent seemed to bo holiday-making, too; for he denied 
himself to all visitors, 

New York was in a perfect ferment, and, guided b 
Mr. Kennedy, of the FLare, howled for an alliance wit 
Great Britain. 

The patriotic newspapers of the United States prated 
of Justice and Fairness, and the great breach of faith 
it would be if Engiand wero not given the opportunity of 
sharing with America the advantages of the dreams of 
Mymms. 

ut in spite of the universal shriek for Justice and 
Fairness, not one suggestion was put forward that Mymms 
should be immediately handed back to the Government 
of Great Britain. 

The President made no effort to check the scream. 
Rather he encouraged it. Deliberately indeed he set him- 
self to affront the ambassadors of such friendly powers 
as France, Germany, and Russia. He even went out of 
his way to systematically insult the representative of 
Japan. 

Marsden, whenever he asked for an audience, was 
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pursuing. 

But the President only 
brushed theso protests on one 
side and continued to stir up 
strife among the nations. 

At the end of three days, 
the position was most grave. 

Thanks to the utter fatuity 
of the Duke of Mold, Eng- 
oe , land was reduced to the 
oaliion of being a meek little hanger-on to the United 

Utterly disgusted at this attitude, France forgot tho 
entente; Japan frankly repudiated her alliance with such 
a back-boneless state; Russia was rife with officially- 
inspired and sinister threats as to the fate of India; 
while the whole of Germany boldly blustered of war. 

As far as he was able, Marsden bent the state of affairs 
from Cecilia; but he could not keep the newspapers from 
her, and Cecilia gradually grew to learn the worst. 

Indeed, the only unruffled person in the wholo of the 
troubled world was the miserable little individual who 
wae the cause of wu turmoil. 

ymms was childishly happy. He even plucked u 
sufficient spirit to play’ the soagh and tombs eaten 
affected by the President’s children, and, when exhausted 
with them, he would sit hour after hour by Cecilia's 
side, amusing himself with comic papers, or prattling on 
absund things such as the Lady Cecilia’s curate brother 
and his landlady at Tottenham, 

By the morning of the fourth day, the President had 
effected his purpose. 

England was isolated, cut off from 
nation other than the United States. 

But he had effected his purpose too well, and the news 
which began to pour into the White House from every 
point of the compass now at last alarmed him. 

All the great Powcrs were turning contemptuous backs 
on Great Britain and showing vindictive teeth to America. 

That evening the President drew Marsden on one side. 

“Ti own up,” he said in his blunt way, “that I’m 
getting a bit scared. I thought that possibly we should 
get the nations splitting up into groups, all anxious to go 
for each other ; but it seems that instead they have all 
got their knife into us.” 

‘‘T warned you of that,” said Marsden. 

“True. But this is not the time for saying ‘I told 
you so.’ We have got to act, and we have got to act at 
once. I reckon by now that Mymms is a new man, 
certainly he ought to be rested up; and the best thing 
we can do is to put him to sleep to-night and tell him 
to dream what is coming of all this business.” 

Marsden was of the same opinion—had, indzed, been of 
the same opinion for the last two days; but he had for, 
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Truth to tell he had 
so recovered his nerve and his sense of physical health 
that he felt a little flattered. . 

“ All right,” he said, ‘* I'll do my best. 

That night Cecilia prayed for Mymms; Marsden, as he » 
quietly composed himself to slumber, hoped for the best; 
the President, his thoughts interrupted every ether 
moment by the arrival of dispatches, paced up and down 
the room in which he transacted his business, until the 
small hours. ; 

It had been agreed that in the morning the President, 
Marsden, and Lady Cecilia, should mect before breakfast 
ahd simultaneously receive the result of Mymms’ dream. 

The hearts of the three of them beat a little faster 
as Mymms, just as the clock was striking eight, first 
fumbled at the handle of the door and then came into 
the room. ; 

Mymms’ face was pale, and he was smiling foolishly 
as he moved towards them. 

“T don’t know what’s up with me,” he said with a 
sheepish grin; “ but though I slept like a blinking top, 
I dreamed simply nothink—simply nothink!” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE. 
An International Crisis. 
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Wuen Mymms declared with brevity and without 
grammar that “he had dreamt ncthink—simply nothink,” 
Lady Cecilia, tho President, and Marsden stared at cach 
other in dismay. Of the three, the President was the 
most upset. Qn the other hand, he was the first to 
recover, 

“Are you sure,” he asked Mymms—" are you sure?” 

Mymms nodded his head.“ Ab-so-lute-ly,” he said. 

Without a word the President walked out of the room. 

Cecilia crossed over to Mymms and placed her hand on 
his shoulder. “ Never mind,” she said— never mind. 
I expect you haven't quite recovered from all the fatigue 
you have been through.” 

“T expect that’s it,” said Mymms wretchedly. “I 
really would have dreamt for your sake if I could have 
done it, but I didn’t have control over things at all. I 
just slept like the dead, and when I woke this morning 
and found that I hadn’t dreamt, I was iust about as 
distressed as I could be. I’m really awfully eorry.” 

“Never mind,” said Cecilia again. ‘Try and pull 
poumeel together, try and get a little of your strength 

ck. You see, we may need you.” 

And Cecilia was right, for with the morning came all 
manner of disturbing news. By some mysterious means 


the Editor of the I'Lang had ‘possessed himeelf of the 
(Continued on next page.) 
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Presently the mess-man came back, and Mareden ad- 
ministered heroic doses of the best Martell to the shiver- 
ing and the sobbing Mymms. Marsden realised that this 
was & moment before which minor considerations of 
morality would melt. His eole idea was to reduce Mymms 
to arankennéss, and so to slumber. And in this desperate 
endeavour he succeeded passing well. : 

Mymms gurgled for a time, and then snored with the 
blissful snore of childhood. Mechanically _ Marsden 
looked at his watch. It was five o'clock. For three 
hours more he sat by the side of Mymns, turning over 
and over again in his mind the possible results of ymms’ 
mental collapse. . 

But always his thoughts strayod to Cecilia, and thereby 
he learned a lesson. ‘After all, the help of a woman was 
necessary. 

At eight o'clock he summoned a-sorvant and bade the 
man dress Mymms as best he could. Then he weat on 
deck and sought out Cecilia. To her he told quite simp! 
a events which had happened so swiftly in the ema 
ours. 

“Tt eeems to me,” he concluded by way of explana- 
tion, “that the whole world is relying on a very broken 
reed. It will be a miracle if Mymms is of any use to us. 
The poor litttle man was not born to etand a strain of this 
kind. In fact, I am perfectly certain that only gentleness 
can pull him through, so we must rely on you.’ 

For days a dreadful and an icy fear had been growing 
in Cecilia’s heart. The whole situation was s0 supremely 
absurd as to be abnormally terrible. Only the frail 
body, and apparently frailer mind of Mymms, held back 


his gaze on Cecilia, “and it seems to me that my dream 
will give you a straight tip.” 

“Well, what was it?” asked the President eagerly. 

“Well,” eaid Mymms thoughtfully, “ it was not very 
clear, but I managed to make out this much, that you "— 
here Mymms looked at the President—" agreed r' submit 
all the bother that I have caused to a conferefite of the 
Powers. I saw perfectly clearly in my dream that the 
whole business was settled by general arbitration.” 

Cecilia, glancing from the President to Marsden, saw 
that the two men were looking fixedly at each other. 
She took Mymms by the arm and led him out of the room. 

When the door closed behind them, the President rose 
weariedly from his chair. “ I suppose it is the only thing 
to be, done,” he said. 

“T°am afraid so,” said Marsden. 

Faced again with the necessity for immediate action, 
the President to a very great extent recovered his former 
spirits. 

In this matter he really had to take the lead, but he 
found Marsden an ungrudging and entirely helpful ally. 

The cables were set to work, and within the next 
twenty-four hours the rising tide of anger against America 
and Great Britain was slowly stemmed. In spite of the 
vulnerability of Britain's vast and straggling Empire, the 
rulers of the different Powers were not 60 ot-headed as 
not to be afraid to attack her. 

Moreover, the huge and dominant and massive territory 
of the United States loomed in the background, large and 
formidable and dangerous. 

Three more anxious and busy days passed by, each busy 


jnformation that Mymms had been xeqoesied by the 
Presidené to dream and had succeeded in dreaming 
nothing at all. This negative result, however, was 
denounced by the FLARE as bluff. The Frags yelled that 
Mymams had dreamed, but that the President had decided 
that the purport of his dreams should be hidden. 

Moet great crises arise in & hurry. Now io a flash the 
world found itself faced with the most complicated and 
general crisis it had ever known. The nations leapt to 
arms, and America and Great Poor hag themselves 
suspected of all the peoples of ij . 

At the discovery of the perfidy of i Russia and 
France fell with simultaneous haste enthusiasm into 
each other's arms. But Germany—Germany, abe Se 

le 


Germany, in the twinkling of an eye, persuaded Russia 
and France into the belief that His Imperial Majesty the 
Kaiser was the only fit and pr pe 

the international cataclysm w had 60 suddenly come 
about. 

‘And in the wake of Prussia the Kaiser not ony dragged 
the multifarious German States, but Austria the hot- 
headed people of the Balkans, who practically admitted 
the sovereignty of either Austria, BRuseis, or Turkey. Nor 
was Japan left out in the cold. : 

Japan had 8 thousand grievances to be wiped off her 
diplomatic slate. Her subtle Ministers invented 3 
thousand excuses for extending a friendl hand to Russia 
and falling into line with Europe, as Burope, rose as & 
single Power against Great Britain and America for the 
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jon of Mymms. : , : . 

*tain’s plight indeed lous. Within the and anxious day followed by a busy and anxious night. | all the nations of the world from war. : . 

wet tatealine heres J. becailié evident that Bassia’s Through these nights M ne—Nnow carefully eheltered Cecilia went down to Marsden’s cabin, to find Mymms Bovril, nothing can sp 
threata as to India were not merely the breath of boast- | from any news which wou d disturb him or distress him— dressed and propped against pillows, pale and panting. P 
ing. The armies of the Tsar began to creep eastw slept without dreaming. There was 3 horrible fear written in the small man’s as an actual trial of Bo 


‘inally all the arrangements for arbitration were made. 
The Powers, great and 6mal], sent delegates plenipotentiary 
to The opie on the understanding that Mymms was to 


eyes, and he clutched at Cecilia's hands with a pathetic 
confidence. 


and southwards, till the ruler of ee found 
“dreamed,” cried Mymms. “I dreamed all right, 


ern frontier. 
It was all very well for Great Britain to mobilise her 


: Bovril contains 
' fleet—a score of fleets left port to meet that mobilisation. c all the go 


be regarded, not as the possession of England or America, | but I can’t tell you what I dreamed. I'm awfully sorry 
‘ German warships held the North Sea. Turkey, all her | but as an international asset. Against this decision the | to be in such a funk, but I can’t help it. I wish I could condensed form. For weak and 
‘ friendship with the English suddenly forgotten, opened. President at first struggled, but finally he agreed to it, | tell gs but I can’t—I simply can’t.” . 
wide the Dardanelles to let the Black Sen Hlest pass into after stipulating that until the conference of the Powers “Te you were in my ehoes,” wailed Mymms, “ you so grand as Bovril taken regula: 


had met and come to some decision, Mvymms should remain 
in the safe keeping of America and land. 

But this stipulation was not 6o fair as it seemed, for 
while the President raised not the elightest objection to 
Marsden holding what might be termed a watching brief 
on behalf of England, he insisted that an American war- 
ship should convey Mymms to The Hee and that 
Mymms should be lodged at the American Ministry there 
during the negotiations, 

Against this determination of the President, Mareden 
protested in vain. In the end he had to be content with 
sailing in the same shi e United States cruiser 


would be the same as me. I’m a coward, I am, and 
that’s true. I don’t pretend I'm not. I’m euch a coward 
that I don’t care what's going to happen to all the world 
as long as I get off scot free myself, 60 don’t ask me to 
tell you.” 

Cecilia looked at him long and gravely. It seemed to 
her that what little mind Mymms possessed was fast 
giving way. So she treated him as she might have 
treated a baby. 

_ And presently Mymms slept, starting now and again 
in his in a manner which filled Cecilia with distress 
and pe ion. 


the Mediterranean. The Black Sea Fleet made for 
Toulon. and there found the French fleet. Cherbourg and 
Brest became as hostile as Kiel. Worse still, Japan, 
regarding England and America as a common enemy, 
decided to strike a blow where it would be most felt by 
the Anglo-Saxon aliiance. . 
Instead of seeking to avenge a long series of insults 
which the United States had heaped upon the people of 
the Mikado, the main portion of the Japanese fleet 
ostentatiously eet sail for North Australia! The British 
Government cabled frantically to Marsden, and Marsden 
cabled briefly back after he had faced the President. 


es The President was obstinate and im tble. Kentucky—as Mymms. a great concession Lady In the fompnoon the Kentucky fetched up off Scheve- 
“You don't want to get scared, Mareden.” he Cecilia was permitted to accompany them. , ningen, and without delay the captain of the cruiser made 

said. “TI tell you the Gnited States and England can The very tedium of the voyage increased the anxiety of | arrangements for putting his civilian ers ashore ; 
wop thie earth.’ Marsden and Cecilia. But for her pride, Cecilia would | but it was not until they reached the little jetty of the 


have gone to Mareden a hundred times for counsel 
comfort. Marsden, on the other hand, kept as aloof from 
Cecilia as he could; he possessed a chivalrous dread lest 
she might think that he was turning the difficulty of her 
position to his own advantage. 

A gloomy spirit hung heavy on the whole ship's com- 
pany, but, curiously enough, Mymms was quite lively and 
quite cheerful. He did not in the least seem to umder- 
stand that he held the balance between war and peace. 

The Kentucky thrashed her way up the English Channel 
in the teeth of half a gale blowing from the north-east, to 
pitch and toss across the North Sea as she fought her 
way along the bdrilliantly-lighted coast of Belgium. 

On the night before they were due to cast anchor off 
Scheveningen, Marsden eought out Cecilia. 

“T don't think,” he said, “that it would be taking an” 
unfair advantage of either America or the other Powers 
if we were to quietly arrange with Mymms that he should 
dream for us to-night.” 

Cecilia looked at him with sparkling eyes. 
eae enough,” che said, “ the same idea struck me 

ay. 

So presently they took Mymms apart and explained to 
him—as lucidly as they could—what they r uired of him. 

Mymms n and chuckled.“ Ori right,” he said; 
“ri do my best, just as I did that night about arbitra- 
tion. If we can do the old country a good turn—well, so 
much the better. You leave it to me.’ 

In his childish joy Mymms actually winked at Cecilia. 

At five o'clock tho next morning, when the Kentucky 
was rolling badly, the door of Marsden's cabin was flung 
open with a crash, and Mymms tumbled in, white to the 
lips, short breathed, and half fainting. 

He rushed over to Marsden’s bunk, and clung there 


“Of that,” said Marsden drily, “I have my doubts. 
It's not my business,” he continued, “to argue about the 
extremely foolish policy of certain of our statesmen which 
has laid "England open to attack. But suppose we look at 
the matter as calmly as we can. The British Navy is 

‘oing to be hard put to it to prevent the invasion of 
fngiand if the flcets of Germany and France combine 
against us in the North Sea and the Channel, and if the 
‘Austrian, Italian, and Russian fleets are allied against us 
in the Mediterranean. 

“ Personally,” he continued, “ though I am as great a 
believer in England's lucky star as any man, I say that 
if we have to face such a combination as this, it will be 
impossible to stave off defeat.” 

The President sneered, and Marsden flushed. 

“Tt is all very well for you to sneer,” said Marsden. 
fairly hotly for him, “ but America will not have to stand 
the brunt of the fighting. Japan, as you know, has sailed 
for Australia, the Russians are at the Indian frontier. 
This obstinate refusal of yours to ive up Mymms is 
simply ake oo, an excuse for the Powers of the world 
to break up the British Empire. They will settle with us 
first, and then you may be sure that they will settle with 
you. And, in view of these undeniable facts, I cannot 
see how you can any longer pretend that you wish for the 
friendship of Great Britain and for an alliance with my 
country.’ 

rar nse the President was cowed. “I admit, Lord 
Marsden,” he said, “that matters have not quite worked 
out a8 I should have wished. But what would you have 
me do? If I give up Mymms to England now it will not 
affect the present issue; it will merely rob England of our 
assistance, because, if we give Mymms up, then the 
Powers of the earth will devote all their attention to 
Great Britain and leave America alone. So how we are 
to help you now I can’t see.” 

M en shrugged his shoulders. “ Certainly,” he said, 
“things seem pretty desperate, and, as they are desperate, 
sve must take desperate measures. Poor little Mymms is 
a'! knocked to bits, but we must make him dream to-night. 
Of course, he will not dream unless Lady Cecilia poke hic 
to, and I must make one stipulation. You must promise 
—you must give me your word as President—that you 


Se | village at Scheveningen’s western edge that 
Marsden realised how utterly England lay in the grip of 
America’s power, and how unscrupulously the President 
was weilding ue advantage of +h's strategic superiority. 

Marsden wondered at the idle way in which the 
Kentucky had crossed the Atlantic and lurched: up the 
English-Channel into the North Sea. Now he wondered 
no longer, for there on the jetty, waiting to receive him, 
was that silent man, John P. Hayden. Hayden's task 
of explanation was obviously distasteful to him, but none 
* less he au it ane to the full. 

ymms, he e ained, would be lod, at the America 
Legatiow; for Marsden and Cecilia sai had been te 
at the Hotel Vieux Doelen. At the intimation that 
he must be separated from his friends Mymms beh:ved 
in a manner not calculated to reflect credit on the stoicism 
of the British race. To tell the truth, he wept. 

But his weeping availed him nothing, and, scarce com- 
forted by the promises of Cecilia t she would not 
desert him, he was driven away by Hayden to the dull. 
ee building, over which floated the Stars and 

(To be concluded next week.) 
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a iT eens LIMITATIONS. 
am,’’ said the young man who ha 
the door, “I have the sane of A al te e 
you our new automatic house-cleaning machine—a 
simple little thing which does the whole work of 
house-cleaning, leaving you merely the general 
supervision.” 

“Does it do all, eh?” demanded the woman of the 


i crane : : 
bie it wash the outside of the upstairs 


“Why, no, madam, but——” 

“Will it take down, wash, stretch to dry, iron 
and hang up the parlour curtains?” , : 

“Well, of course, this machine——”’ 

“Will it paint the kitchen, and make my daughter 


= ‘a: 
help with the dishes?” Pass the good wor 


sobbing. 

Marsden did his best to quiet him, and presently Mymmns 
grew calmer. “I dreamed—I have dreamt all right,” he 
stuttered, “but it’s too horrible—too horrible to tell you. 
Ir won't tell you! I daren’t tell you what it is, because 
I ve got an idea in my head that FT tel you it will come 

rue. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR. 
The Great Pow-Wow. 
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“_ Ce by any decision whieh Moun comes to.” wee pata, fe machine——” 
resident was now greatly troubled, and was only it wash the winter bedding and put it ; 
too glad to accede to Marsden’s one condition. That MarspeN braced himself to withstand the flood of lay down the furs with moth balls, el a oe Soap saves life! E 
night, therefore, Lady Cecilia took Mymms on one side | thought which for a moment threatened to overwhekn | St three meals a day, and pacify the household?” lif. 
and spoke to him gravely and earnestly. The little man | his mind. He clutched, as a drowning man might have “No, madam. You have misunderstood the limita- e. to its safe-ke 


wagged his head as it was brought home to him how 


s clutched, at the outstanding fact ‘that he must save tions of my machine.” 
a. . he . 4 . ° q * . 
an hag plo ery ar Cecilia, the President, and wis ec “c Drees ie) Thee A ped hs gs yg It will be a long time before any does it save life, k 
Lord Marsden met together in the President's room before | along half one side of the cabin. . og £ o hose = achine to do all # woman has livin health 
broskfast to await Mymms’ announcement as to his He acolned him be mint tava aanitied a child, and The spent ailentiy tated anay g healthy and | 
s . wra) im in a bian! And all t hil ’ i 
‘As he walked in they all noticed that he was paler and | cried like a baby suffering from the melgede eC mn —— and disinfecting at 


shakier than before, but there was the light of triumph in 
is eyes. 

“T' pulled it off orl right this time,” he said, as he 
«ded to the President and Marsden and then turned 


yunintentional pin. 

Marsden bellowed for a sailor and sent him for the 
mess-man. The mess-man came grumbling, but Marsden 
cut his grumb!es short and sent him away for brandy. 


Misraess: “Who was that gentleman that came in 


just now?” CL | 
Servant: “It wasn’t a gentleman, ma’am; it was EANS. D 


only the master, who came for his umbrella!” 
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No matter what we may say about 
Bovril, nothing can speak so strongly to you 
as an actual trial of Bovril itself. 

Bovril contains all the goodness of prime beef in highly 


condensed form. For weak and delicate people there is nothing 
so grand as Bovril taken regularly, 
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Soap saves life! Entrust your own. 
life to its safe-keeping. Not only 
does it save life, but also it makes 
living healthy and pleasant—cleaning 
and disinfecting at the same time. 
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YOUNG WIFES MISERY FROM || 


Cured by “CHAS. FORDE'S ” 
after 7 Doctors had failed. 


‘a 
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Mrs. Louise Herzey, of 55 Olney Street, Walworth, 
London, S.E., bas described toa London journalist the 
remarkable success with which Chas. Forde’s Bile 

Beans cured her terrible illness from constipation 
and b liousness after the birth of her first child. 


“1 am 29 years of age,” said Mra. Hersey, 
“and the last two years are the only two in 
which I can say I have been free from any 
illness. I was a bilious subject more or less 
<? from childhood, and was always troubled with 
constipation, as well as severe headaches. But 
after my little girl was boru (she is now six years old) 
the constipation became more terrible and biliousness 
increased. ‘The suffering I had from headache, tco, was 
agony the back of the head and my crown me 
quite tender and sore with pain. Bilious attacks, with 
vomiting which shook me to picces, came on every week, and 
never lasted less than two daye. These attacks weakened mo 
until I was obliged to lay up. My neighbours and friends used 
to look upon me with pity, I wus such a picture of pain and 
weakness, 

‘*My misery continued without cessation for three years 
after our child was born. Altogether I teed sevem different 
doctors, but derive! no lasting benefit from their advice. Tho 
constipation, and pains in my head became so scveré as to make 
me quite loce my sight while they lasted. At those times every- 
thing seemed to be whirling rouud me in the darkness. | look 
tack upon the day I took my first dose of Chas. Forde’s Bile 
Beans as the day I commencel to be a happy woman. ‘The 
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M°S L.HERSEY 


Public 
Warning! 


The public are warned 
against worthless imitation 
bite beans made to /.ok like 
‘*Chas, Forde’s.”’ Imit:tions 
mever cure anyone and are 
worthless. The genuine Bile 
Beans afe never sold in 
ee end are not to 

bought loose in any way, 


but only in clessd roan ag attacks ceased soon after I ones mee medicine. 

boxes earing ‘Chas. en I found my constipation was perm.mnently relicved, and this 
1! bel. None : ? G 

Listy ai ketal 1. Of ail without pain, while my whole system seemed to be benefited 


enormously. The headache, after becoming less frequent, soon 
ceased altogether. 


‘Tt is over two years now since I realised what a won- 
derful blessing Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans were, and I have 


bad <«-lendid health ever since they cured me.” 


FORD ES BEANS 


THE STORY OF MEN 


threatened with consumption, and saved by SCOTT'S 
Emulsion is always a wonderful one. Mr. F. J. Warren, 
31, Ashdown Road, Kingston-on-Thames, writes (1/5/08): 
“I was in the early stages of consumption and lost 
flesh rapidly. SCOTT’S Emulsion saved me and I started 
work again in about two months.” Cases like this, of 
which there are many, are the best possible proof of the 
exceptional power of SCOTT'S. Such power is not found 
in any other emulsion whatever ; and this is why SCOTT'S 
alone can chock so serious a disease as consumption. 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Send for free sample — enclose 3d. for postage and 

mention this paper. A charming booklet for your child 

comes with it. SCOTT & BOWNE, Ltd., 10-11 Stone- 
cutter Street, London, E.C. 


chemists at 1/1} of 2/9. 


We invite every / 

E, sufferer to write 
ameee== forafree saniple 
of Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans. 
Send this coupon and 1d. stamp 
(return postage) to The Bile 
Bean Mfg. Co., Leeds, 


Pearson’s Weekly, Fed. 4, '00. 


The mark by which you pick out your cure! 


A FACT 


Everyone is familiar with those many well-meaning people who are for ever trying some- 
thing new for the good of their health, faddists they are generally and truly called. Also 
we are acquainted with those who have no real trouble of the kind, for many people are 
unboubtedly faddists in the matter of health and sickness. They are for ever experiment- 
ing with this and with that. There can always be found someone to recommend any pre- 
paration having an appearance of novelty witha fanciful name. But for genuine sufferers 
—whose serious efforts to cure real ailments are 


NOT A FAD 


—a medicine may be recommemed that has stood the severest test of time and experience, 
has achieved marvellous results, and whose beneficial effects can be vouched for by 
thousands of persons in every part of the world, BEECHAM’S PILLS are known to be 
a sure cure for Indigestion, Constipation, and Biliousness, and it may be accepted as a fact 
that for all troubles connected with the organs concerned, there is no remedy like 


BEECMAMS 
PILLS. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price I/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 ({68 pills). 


ap, OE 
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st 


” then add one ounce of carraway seods, half a ‘sink basket in it and put all bits into it. 


WEEK ENDING 


650 HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. Fas. 4, 1909. 
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DON'T MARRY TO id? WEDDING GIBTS 
ek opm men Stopid?| on unas 
ANITY responsi or many strange 


Mucu matrimonial misery is due to the fact | 
that so many woman fondly and foolishly |, actions on the part of certain individuals and 


2 


believe in their power for good over the men i 5 al y fs takes various forms. On the occasion of a 
whom they love. Believing 80, they marry |; My : as wedding, for instance, many articles of silver 
not only men who, as the saying goes, are ah : ; . 5 WY, raf will bo hired and placed among the genuine 
little wild,” but notoriously evil livers, in ! : = SE S== FB Se » | presents to make a grand show. 

the hope that after marriage the victows | YES, ALSO FALSE AND FICKLE, SAY THE SCIENTISTS. A silversmith observed, in connection with 


this custom, that he makes more money by 
loaning articles than in the legitimate way 
of business. All kinds of silver and fancy 
articles are borrowed to make a grand show 
in the present-room. Many articles still in 
his shop have realised their value over and 
over again, and are yet in condition {for 
further service. 


EVEN THE CAKE IS BORROWED— 

For instance, a silver teapot of antique 
design has been out over thirty times and ia 
as good as new; teaspoons, carvers, and 
marble clocks, are in constant demand, and as 
the goods are merely on show for & few days 
they come back unimpaired. Speaking of a 
recent wedding the silversmith said: “A 
description of the wedding gifts soouyied 

t 


man will renounce his pleasant vices. Un-| — : 

fortunately such hopes rarely are realized.|| Tsar cruel pergon, the scientist, has been|and mako good, jovial companions. One 

The ca~es where a woman, however il yA saying horrid thi about the round-faceg | writer says of them: “They usually have 

and truly in love, has married under) woman. He says she is more prone than the} more elasticity than firmness, more diligence 

these conditions against the entreaties of her|| rest of her sex to deceit, that she is false, | than persistency, more brilliancy than depth.” 

friends and has not lived to repent ' fickle, and, what the round-faced woman will] Tho answer to the query, says a famous 

her weakness are so few as to be worthy |, resent more than all else, that she is stupid. sotlptor, is found in the faces of. the 

of citation as the exceptions which prove the ;: He avers that when tho round face is onnas, ‘They are all round, or, at 

rule. isurrounded by a frame of se ol its ae —, “— the gh ome sepectnlly 
owner is more than ever impossible, because mardo da Vinci’s in the group ca 

DO THE REFORMING FIRST. 5 ‘to all her other faults #he adds capricious- The Holy Family, and you will see the 

Tn a clever brochure of pagent sayings/'ness, He warns all young men against maprecse type of the good wife. The good 

concerning Men, Women, and Fools,” there) making round-faced girls their wives. wife presupposes the good mother and the 

of me hi fae a arp Ag pena hare ot pre: eatonag for loyalty, for Pape are nil rl oval-faced woman suggests a loving 

“lo racter he recommends person, | maternity. 
Undoubtedly love works miracles; history | scorned by all beauty lovers, the hatchet-| SOFT LITTLE PERSON IS A HANDICAP. 
| A keen student of human nature, and one 


teems with instances of its transforming} faced woman. 
Ee ee cere aici Bradents of Hinman Erie Recent than! who thoroughly understands women, eX-|!half a column of news: r print, one third 
daar a atsal induanoe, ‘But it is love, not | ouiniona who aro qualified to oxpross thoir| pregsos her views in the following manner: |[of the articles being ripwed from m 
iecciane which works the miracle and tho! plorits p gy ew Ble ae ted The round-faced woman is better natured. lestablishment, Others were from different 
reformation, if sincere, will begin with love, merits and demerits of the roundla No one will deny that. But her face must}, d most likely a dozen or so w 
o e pel b ital woman: A famous lady phrenologist states | have planes, or she will be insipid. A man ouses, and mos ely ere 
nce vat moa after marriago to set forth its ithat the round-faced woman, with the vital] wants an amiable wife, but he < want H a Sicaixl vase, Giana 
° The manele will not forsake his evil ways [cemperanient and tho bright smile, isthe type|to be bored. To be # trae companion a/ of wedding . moenis havin beco os muita 
oe ec tabla litefor the waka OF his| peeves’ that gush The reason is that men | woman must have intelligence and character. | trade Ted there is the wedding cake. Few 
jjassume that such a woman is loving and/ Both aro indicated by lines, not by curves. | prides are co humblo that they cannot obtain 
The rounded contour is g Accom: || ome sort of cake for the occasion, but the 


panied by features with a fine slant, to! rand cake, the huge confection with its 
indicate decision and brain, such a face is an lofty ornaments and orange wreaths, its 
index of a well-moulded character. The| Gypids and silver leaves, is borrowed. , 
owner should make an ideal wife. P : 

The tired man likes to go home where he| —AND BRIDAL GOWNS AND VEILS. 
will be made comfortable and whére he can{| Cakes of the massive order may be loaned, 
forget his troubles. There are details con. || which possibly are not cakes at all. There is 
nected with his business or profession which jnothing genuine abcutthem, save the icing 
he should not take home with him. and the sugar Cupids.. One bridecake has 

But in the crises of his life when he needs | praced.the breakfast tables of all sorts and 
a friend the soft little person with amiability || conditions of brides, having been on the 
and no other asset is not a helpmeet. She|/rounds for over two years, and, with a little 
is a handicap. touching up, seems as fresh as ever. 

In conclusion, the views of a popular play-|| The “ cake” is simply a round of cork 
wright, who, in the course of his professional |ieight inches deep and about the size of 6 
career, has had business transactions with a small cheese. This is enamelled white and 
great many women, may prove of interest. i thinly iced, piles of ornaments crowning it; 

He states that if man wants only amia-|/foliage and flowers embellish the sides— 
bility in his houschold he can have that by || altogether a magnificent article for purposes 
keeping a cat. The cat will purr when|jof show. As the fee for its temporary 
pleased. So with the round-faced woman.|| possession is some few shillings, it proves a 
She typifies amiability, but she doesn’t | very profitable property. 
always practise it. Genuine cakes are sometimes hired merely 

But I am convinced that no man of|ifor table ornamentation. When these havo 
ambition wants a merely amiable wife.|/lost their freshness they are cut up by the 
Ambition and amiability do not mate. He|jconfectioner for sale by the pound. 
wants a woman who loves him well enough|| Actually bridal gowns and veils may be 
to be tender upon occasion, but he wants as borrowed. 
much or more @ comrade, an intelligent|| Swell bridesmaids, who bring their own 
woman who understands and sympathises|| elaborate dresses, are also willing to be hired. 
with his aims. This the woman with tho} Their presence among strangers is sure to 
long, oval face, or-even the despised |jelicit wonder and admiration, which is 
“hatchet” face is more apt to do. | exactly what is wanted. 


own self-respect and for the love of the/'docile. In a great degree the icht 
Panag . : y are right. 
mother who bore him is scarvely likely to do} That sort of woman has a nose a little 
“0 ioe gis feratet pey na however tl sunken at the middle * the bridge, wide at 
. i the nostrils, and inclined to turn up. That 
SOME MEN WORTH. SAVING. is the gentle, yielding nose. It is the nose 
All of which does not mean that when a), ways 108 . : 
woman has the misfortune really to fall in | ‘are if there Leen more eg Ay gifts 
love with a sinnor, who plainly is repentant | ‘2° marvage would be more likely to be 
and who clearly is disposed to regard her as ol Lm SS i meat aes 
an angel, she must draw her skirts aside and |, ine 2 help him in his work, She was not 
pass the other way. In most cases, almost; g P : : 
all, naa ! it woul zs better we her were se ; Ten eae eunW CHARACTER. 
so to do; a wise old man use say that: ARA( 
where hearts have to be broken, a clean | An artist of repute, whoso speciality is the 
ani deg is less painful than slow’ Geen De of women’s faces, favours the 
crushing its. square-faced woman. Not that her face 
But once in a while such men are worth 'ghould be literally square, but that it follows 
saving, and are truly in earnest about it. ! those lines rather than a circle or oval. 
But one should begin the work of reforma-|| The Greeks had such faces, and their 
tion before marriage, and in the samo spirit); characters had strength as well as beauty. 
of poles cage — as 4, we for agg hec lines indicate strong character. 
anks and for ropes, 1n8' of leaping ides, the round-faced woman is more 
orthwith into a quicksand to rescue im lat to be deceitful than is the square-faced 
who is in danger therein. jone, Her tendency is to move along the 
a not an easy matter Ls 2 one,|;lines of least resistance, and if that line 
whether man or woman. Few people do not happens to be a lie—well, she lies. 
object to being found fault with, and most | This latter view falls to the ground when 
of ct a oy coe cates to — a oe ie ge the  opinloes of a yee man 
neighbours. ides, one may mean well yet’ whose professional experience wou ive 
bo too weak to do well. him a deeper insight into human astiies, 
No man who cannot stand alone is a safe}; He avers that mentally, round-faced girls 
homed fos Se et and a wbopare optimists, loving in disposition, light- 
endeavours to hold up such a one is almost | hearted, very rarely depressed, and often 
sure to be bent, if not broken, in the effort. |, creatures of impulse. They are also unselfish, 


SOME DAINTY DISHES AND HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


WHEN BAKING BUNS OR PASTRY FRESH MEAT INDIAN PUDDING have further experience of the many usoful 
Always have a very hot oven, so that; Must never be salted when frying, as the Is an excellent pudding for this season. suggestions contained in it: 

they rise and cook quickly. ‘galt extracts the jaice and hardens tho'Grease a pudding dish and line it with a' ECCLES GARIBALDIS. 

HOT MILK AT NIGHT | fibre. light suct crust. Put in alternate layers of} Prepare a short paste with 2b. fresh 
Is invaluable for those who sleep badly.| WHEN STEWING FRUIT sliced apples, quartors of orange, and pieces) putter, Zoz. lard, and 80z. flour, a pinch of 

Drink it really hot, the last thing, and a! Add the sugar after the frnit is cooked jof fig. Scatter sugar ovor all, and a pinch of | galt, and the necessary water Roll out the 

good night will generally follow. and stir it in gently with tho handlo of ajginger. Cover with suet crust, and boil for | paste, and cut into rounds with a pastry 

A SPRAINED ANKLE — wooden spoon. two hours. Turn out and serve. (Reply to! cutter into each round puta piece of fresh 
Should be put at once into hot water for'TO CLEAN A GALVANISED BATH. Puzzuxp.) -| butter the size of a. filbert, 1 poontful of 


ten minutes. Afterwards if the pain be: Thoroughly wash first with soap and | sugar, 1 teaspoonful of currants. Gather 

severe apply a bran bag dipped in hot ‘ water, thon dey it and scour with parafiin and Naseem pograp sibs TARNISAE® unr toc ail the edges o* pastry, keeping tho fruit. 

vinegar. sand. ‘This will remove all stains and make : Wash it first in very hot water, in which | otc, inside, roll it very lightly, then make 

FOR SORE EYELIDS lit perfectly clean. While a further washing a teaspoonful of ammonia has been added to‘ two incisions in the top, and brush over with 
Which are the frequent cause of loss of|jwith soap and soda water will remove all |® quart of water, using soap as well. Dry‘egg. Bake for about 20 minutes in a 

eyelashes. apply a little castor oil on tho lids jsmell of paraffin. (Reply to Storep Fur- thoroughly, and then clean with some reliable’ moderately Leated oven. 

each night. ‘The soreness will disappear, Nrrure.) plate powder, moistening it with methylated | 


and the eyclashes will grow strong. | THE SINK spirit. It ass Sane Bios or hed org A Sa efeatee —, 
ED CAKE. attonti ._, |to get a really high polis if the silver is in: nd one that costs only a few pence, can 
aia eo Deserves constant attontion, and » wise a very bad state. (Reply fo P. Q.) be made of a fine meshed wire netting. A 


Rub eight ounces of clarified dripping | housewife will look at it from time to time 


into one anda half pounds of dried flour, even if her servant be experienced. Keep a pieco of netting about twelve inches square 


THE LITTLE PEACEMAKER : 

ie a was left by some workmen. This was 
It iGh’t so long ago that a well-known com. | «»umpled an in the hands, and used in 4 
mercial man was heard to declare that, of all! powl for holding roses, chrysanthemums, or 
the domestic peacemakers of his acquaint. | any kind of flowers with such good results 
-— hd homely little dried currant carried: th4¢ it is now preferred to any other kind. 

“Many a pudding,” said he, “goes down’ HERRING'S ROE ON TOAST. 

without a murmur because there are plenty of Take some soft herring’s roe, wash 
currants in it, and many an otherwise impos-| thoroughly and place in a pie-dish with ono 
bay leaf, half a dozen peppercorns, & dessert: 


and of sugar, and two teaspoonfuls of ;These must be burned each day after the 
aking powder. Mix all with an egg beaten early dinner, and the sink and the basket 
into half a pint of milk. Bake at once ina should then be scrubbed with hot soda water. 
moderate oven for two hours. iItis the work of two or three minutos oaly, 
PEPPERMINT CREAMS ‘and perfect sweetness will be the result. 
‘Are quite easily made, Try this recipe: 'LEEK SOUP. 
Beat up the white of an egg with a small: Take five loeks and a carrot, cut them 
teaspoonful of water, and twenty drops of in thin slices, and fry in two ounces of butter sible cake is tolerated for the same reason.” 
osacnce of peppermint. Stir into it about as cr clarified dripping till they are a golden| Now, if that is a man’s idea of a currant,|spoonful of salt, and sufficient vinegar and 
much joing anee as will make a stiff paste,’ brown; add to them one quart of boiling | what is a woman’s ? water to cover them. Set in a moderate 
probably the best part ofa pound. Lay the stock, a emall onion stuck with cloves, a| Simply that this fruit is a perfect godsend! oven for half an hour. When cooked drain 
pasate on a board which has been dusted with small bit of mace, a bay leaf, and a sprig} tothe young housowife—a friend that willjthe roes. Spread some strips of toast with 
icing sugar, and rollout toan eighth of an inch of thyme. Let tho vegetables boil till quite | help her out of innumerable tight corners, | butter and rench mustard in equal pro- 
thick with a rolling pin age dusted with |teuder, then rub all through a sieve (except @ give below a recipe cut from the new: portions, spread the roe evenly on tho toast 
icing sugar) Then cut into rounds the siza | tho spices). Return to the saucepan, add three edition of the little Currant Cookery Book. | and put into a moderate oven to get really 
ofa florin, set in a cool place to dry before ,tablespoonfuls of rice boiled as for curry, and | Try this recipe first—then remember to ask! hot. The liquor can be strained and used 
storing in bores. (Lieply to SomooLaren.) | serve with grated Parmesan cheese. for a copy of the little book, so that you may again. 


ee ee 


Here's good advice. When purchasing a present for a friend, 
Get this month’s NOVEL MAGAZINE —just fourpence you must spend. 
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Great Success of the New Breathe-able Tablets 


‘THE introduction of these wonderful breathe-able tablets, Peps, has inaugurated a new and powerful crusade 
against Bronchitis. 

Bronchitis is a serious inflammation in the bronchi, or tubes that fork left and right to carry the air from 
the mouth and windpipe to both lungs. Air that is impure or too cold, or too laden with fog or smoke, irritates 
these tubes which are lined by a very fine and delicate membrane. Hence the difficulty in breathing, and the 
desire to cough spasmodically, and at times so violently as to rupture some of the delicate blood vessels in the 
bronchi and throat. Repeated coughing is liable to inflict permanent chest injury. 

Directly a Peps tablet is removed from its preserving silver jacket and allowed to dissolve on the 
tongue, certain rare and valoable fumes are given off, which can easily be breathed down the throat, wind- wee: 
pipe, and into both bronchi and lungs. This breathe-able medicine being in the form of air, goes along the "™ °°" 
passages reserved by Nature for breathing a 7 

The throat made sore by incessant coughing is soothed by con- 
tact with the rich fumes, phlegm is loosened and expelled, breathing COUGHING & CHEST SORENESS. 


irritation and inflammation in the windpipe Mr. William Berry, 118 Shakespeare Crescent Patricroft, near Manchester. writes:— 
becomes easy, and the ee hiti ij mt ee More than two yearsago I had an attack of influenza. Ever afterwards I suffered en an 

and bronchi are relieved and ended, so that the Bronchitis and alk oe With bronchitis. Tho nature of uy work om the 1 ondon nod North Western Baifway 

“ ‘ : i id more to a as I was sa m cha a 
its distressing effects are by perseverance with the Peps completely sid me toe a vo nnd ha wel wei 2 svaptome my om a heated 
i ere fits of conghing and emitting of thic: gm, great soreness and a nasty wheexing 
gor ne aun in the chest. Muekling sensation in my throat most often preeeded a fit of coughing. 
I was treated at times by doctors, and took varions medicines, but with only slight benefit. 
‘¢ Latterly, I became so bad I was compelled to stop away from my work. But then [ 

rR EE heard of Peps and tried them. I was pleased to find my chest received almost 

| 

A personal trial will convince: 
This Coupon, sent to Peps 
Carlton Hill, Leeds, entitles 
toa dainty free sample of 


is fo) instant 
benefit. The soreness und wheeziness of the chest were relieved, the cough was eased, and 
the thick phlegm gradually les:ened and became thinner. In four days from first taking 
= 6». Peps I was able to go back to my work again. Now the cough and chest soreness whieh 
troubled me for so many months are better.” ~ 
Th ivalled medicine in curing Coughs, Colds, Sore or Relaxed Threat, Bronchitis, Weak 
moe, Succes Idee ass Chest, ‘Old.ago Cough, Children's Chest Troubles, and all Throat and Chest Ailments prevalent in 
the cold and changeable weather, is Pens. 
From all chemists and storcs at 1/14 or 2/9, Post tree for the same prices from Peps, Carlton Hill, 
Jf Lecds, Every genuine box bears the titlh—-PEPS, Be sure you see this guarantee, 
); . r oh, igs . ae 
\Pine Forest inEvers Home 2 


return postage). 
Pearson's Weekly, Feb. 4; °09. 
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Delicious COFFEE. TIRED MEN,|HEADACHE cunco 10 
(iN 10 MINUTES. 
and tend plates bk eerie, write to me, and One Repatine cures in ten minutes the Nervous and ical Weakn essen—U: 
I will send ‘@ Book which shows how every t most violent Headache or Ne Troubles, y Vigvur, Varicocele, a 
and ora. ‘be Quickly and Thoroughly Cured We want to prove this safe and le other allied diseases. Send for T: with 
PREWVOUSNRGS, ELE AUSTION. VARICOCELE medicine toevery suff: or, and in order to full particulars, including Kyndrede of Tes. 
and DKBILITY from any cause whatever, WITHOUT Gogo will send you two free sample doses 
STOMACH MEDICINE or ELECTRICITY. Hun- Kaputine by return post. Write to 


C. E. E:putine, Fa ctise Werks, Wakefield. 
Eaputine is sold by Chemists and Stores every- 
where. Packeta of 18 doses, 1/-. Samples id. 


‘olborn, London, W.C. 


dreds of cures. Book sent sealed, post free, for Two 
Stamps. Mention this Paper.—A. J. LEIGH, 93and 
93 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. Over twenty 
years’ successful results. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 
« BLUE 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2¢. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertise: 
ment must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 

For Breakfast & after(Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being se much stronger than ordinary COFFEE, 


“Pearson's Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by Tuceday 
morning for the following week's iseue. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT; ROUND SHOULDEFS CURED -VWrite| POREIGN STAMPS FREE —*0 different 
call or forward by poet; full value per return, or offer | or call for treatise and illustrated list, !ree.—Hygienic | Asiatic stampa; mention gift 704; send 1d. postage. 
BETTER THAN cop LIVER OIL. made. — Messrs, ning, Manufacturing Dentists, | P. W. Brace Co., % Charing Cross Road, London. | —Bright & Son, 164 Strand, W.C. 

68 Oxford Opp. Rathbone Place, ion (Estab. | ’Phone 13215 Central. 
Real Devonshire Cream (clotted) ; | 10xears.). 
absolutely pure; no preservatives used; ABTROLOGY —Reltadle horoscope of character, | ., WBA EM BSS.— The ideal tonto, Tron Jelicids 


2 6 - sample free of Jelloid Co, (D. 10), 76 Finsbury 
the most efficacious substitute for cod] PHOTO POST-CARDB of yourself, 1/. dozen. | ™8!Tiage, and busincss.—Send birth dote, V., and | Pavement, E.C. 

m5 Pf = ¢ i— atamped envelope to Mdn.e. Zetella, Cleadon, Sunder- 

li il 3 in luable for children and atelogue and Samples Free.—Hackett, July Road, 


Liverpool, K. Jeand. Your future given with above Lorcecepe. 

invalids, 4 Ib., 19. 4d.; 11b., 28. 4d.; 
2Ib., 4s. 4d., free. Supplied constantly 
merci [to the Countesses Cadogan, Pembroke, 
Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lich- 


ASTROLOGY. — Life Horsecaps. Marriage 
WHY EARN £ MALL WAGEBall sour life? | Chinges, Re, accrately told, Peel Bitte te 
= your mnges, &c., accu old, en: irth-date, 1/-, 
del gt Sigs fo ghrp begpmeal 9 —There’s money in the Remnant Trade, Experience | and atam: envelope.—Madame : m, Raberieoi: 
Interesting booklet free.—bloomDuployas assoc: | BBBeceeary.— Write for fall per rieulers.—Co- prane’s, | Avenue, Bdinburgh. 
tion, Ramagate, P.W. Warehouse, Victoria Bridge, Manchester. 


x 


e 


: — ABTROLOGY.—rite Horcecope of Character, | simple sniuring eicha ce nies eet ene ale 

d a i almple conjurin are alwoys wre! 
: < INSTANT RELIEF Mrs. CONYERS, Pee Cane hom pretormp, 12 for 2-— | we; and Business, Changer. etc., accurately | dinner interval You can Tearn a nuinber of mee 
BRIDESTOWE 8.0. DEVONSHIRE. ran -» 298 Ludgate |, B. foretold. Send birth date, 1/- P.O., stamped en- | tive tricks which need little or no apparatus with 
> | velope.— Mame. Vernon, Savile Drive, Leeds. ery littie trouble eaves After Dinner 
Sleightaand Pockct Trieks,’’by © ig Netl, Send 
VIOLIN, STRING: pertet, mont. ss a GELS a 8 Re etelea Publisher, 12 Heusietta Street, 

Strings, “ B’ 44., “A” 6d.,* ° ne eac GOOD HOSIEBRY.—“ent’s Knitted Socks, 1/-, = 
RE uw — I | ©] g oat free.—Methven Simpeon, Violinist, Pesth. ” 18, 1/6, Ladies’ Knitted Hove, 1/-,L6, 1,11. Send for 
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Pecorded in Rhyme. 


Tu1g week wo have a surprise for you. As you 
know, up to the present, poets, especially those of the 
spring variety, who write odes to the bursting flowers, 
and such like rubbish, have had a thin time of it, so 
far as P.W. is concerned. But we've discovered a 
poet with real brains, and we are going to print his 
effusions on all sorts of topical subjects every week. 
You will find his maiden effort in rhyme on page 637. 
Spring poets, please don’t take this as a sign of relent- 
ing on our part; out fighting editor, and a terrible 
piece of furniture called the Poet’s Chair, in which 
contributors of this kind are invited to sit, are still 
kept on the premises. 


Spiritualists on the Trail. 

“Seeing that spiritualists and mediums claim to 
have such wonderful powers of seeing what nobody else 
can, why do they not use those powers to help the 
police to track out the undiscovered murderers, who 
are never brought to teed is the query aa 
pounded by F. W., of ortsmouth._——_——There 
are at least two reasons, F. W. The visions of 
mediums are of too hazy and nebulous a character to 
indicate or reveal anything clearly; they leave too 
much to the faith and imagination of their disciples. 
And no visions or waking dreams conjured up by a 
medium would justify the police in suspecting, much 
less arresting, anybody. What the law of the land 
requires in a case of murder or any other crime are 
hard, solid, irrefutable facts. 


The Black Emperor. 


A rRrenp of minc has been telling me,”’ says H. S., 
“that he is sure there was once a nigger Emperor, 
who actually lived and telened, and who gave the 
most coratoally outrageous titles to his followers, while 
all the time he thought that he was bestowing very 
grand and serious dignities on them, so that his court 
was more like that of a comic opera than a real 
sovereign.’’ I suppose your friend was 
alluding to the black man, alines, who, in 1800, 
declared himself Emperor of Hayti. He had a clever, 
but unscrupulous, Frenchman for his adviser-in-chief, 
and this Frenchman suggested all sorts of ridiculous 
titles for the Haytian aristocracy. There was a Duke 
of Marmalade, a Marquis of Cocktail, and a Count 
Ginpunch. Dessalines, who assumed the title of 
Faustine I., did not understand French or English, 
and accepted these titles in all good faith. Had he 
guessed the trick that was being played on him, the 
adviser-in-chief would have been tortured to death. 
The black Emperor was a bloodthirsty despot, and 
died by his own hand, but the descendants of his 
queer nobility still live in Hayti, and proudly boar 
their extraordinary titles. 


Shakespeare. Historian. 

ImmortaL Witiram is an ardent admirer of Shake- 
speare’s plays, but a friend—it’s a way friends have 
—has been saying something to trouble him. “I 
have always understood that the historic plays of 
the great ey were absolute transcripts from real 
life, and that his historical characters were actual 
portraits of kings and heroes who onco lived. But 
a friend of mine declares that Shakespeare’s 
historical plays are totally unreliable as real history, 
and that his so-called historical characters are fancy 
portraits or distortions.’’ Hardly so bad 
as that, ImmortaL Wiit1am. On the whole, Shake- 
speare’s historical plays give a correct and vivid 
notion of the spirit of past times, though every 
solitary incident or detail may not be accurate. As 
to his historical characters, most of them may be 
accepted as true portraits, though here and there 
the gentle William went in for a little too much 
colouring, to enhance the dramatic effect. Richard 
III., for example, was nothing like, in real life, the 
cunning demon who rants and murders on the stago 
as the naughty Glo’ster. 


{Scalpod” Stars. : 

IF. W. occasionally patronises a music-hall, and has 
been pondering over a little custom which he has 
noticed most of our leading performers indulge in. 
“TI wonder why an artist,’’ he writes, “who gets an 
extra share of apylnune, always removes his wig, when 
making his final bow to the audience. Do you think 
it is merely a habit ?”-——————You can call it s0 if 
you like, F. W., but I think, in the majority of 
cases, the gentleman wishes to convey a final im- 

ression of how talented he is. Suppose, for instance, 
fis has been appearing as an old bald-headed tramp, 
and making us yell with merriment over his still 
older and more bald-headed wheezes. Well, his idea 
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is that, if he whips off his wig just before retiring 
and reveals himself as a well-set-up young man of 
about twenty-five, we shall realise how extremely 
clever he is to have transformed himself into the 
moth-eaten Weary Willy, over whose antics we have 
been chuckling. Personally, I agree with you that the 
custom is a mistake. It seems te me like a conjuror 
giving away the secret of his tricks. Still, nearly all 
successful artists do indulge in this little weakness, 
and even the unsuccessful ones are apt to “lose their 
hair” at, times. As Mr. Kipling would say, however, 
“that is another story.” 


Sure To Be. 


“Way,” asks W. G. P., “do so many newspapers 
print the adjectival form of Mr. G. B. Shaw’s name 
as Shavian instead of Shawian? In a recent issue 
of yours, for instance, there’s a par. entitled, “A 
Shavian Reply.” At first sight one would think it 
had something to do with wat a barber had said 
to his unhappy victim when he had him under the 
razor.’’—————The_ secret of the mystery, 
W. G. P., lies in the fact that, when we coin a new 
word, we generally go to the Latin for it. Now, if 
you were to decline Mr. Shaw’s name in the language 
of Julius Cesar, it would go as follows: Shaw, Shaw, 
Shavem, Shavis, Shavi, Shave. We thus get the 
word Shavian, meaning belonging to or suggestive of 
Mr. Shaw. For instance, Mr. Shaw’s umbrella might 
be déscribed as a Shavian “brolly,’”’ because, presum- 
ably, it belongs to him, while the same adjective 
might be applied to anybody who talks a lot about 
himself—a habit which undoubtedly suggests the dis- 
tinguished author of “You Never Can Tell.’ 


Midshipmites of 14-stone. 

“In looking over an old book, I was surprised to 
come across the portrait of a big, burly, be- 
whiskered man, who must have weighed at least four- 
teen stone, and who is described as 5 midshipman of 
the Royal Navy,’’ says Navau. “I thought at first 
that this must be a mistake, but a friend, better 
versed in such matters than I am, tells me that it 
is probably nothing but a record of the bare fact.” 
-———__—Just so, Navau. We are fond of think- 
ing of the midshipmite of Nelson’s days as a nice, 
sweet, simple little chap, with a face aa smooth as a 
girl’s and a piping treble. In reality, many of the 
old-time midshipmen were hulking, hairy, sea monsters 
of forty or more, with voices like foghorns, and fists 
before which the hardiest pugilistic heroes of to-day 
might well have quailed. In the glorious old days 
of the Navy there was no promotion by seniority or 
examination ; a man simply remained in a subordinate 
position till he got killed or retired, unless he had 
a powerful friend who pushed him on, or did some- 
ae A iia simply compelled the Admiralty to pro- 
mote him. 


Over the Garden Wall. 


Like many a good man before him, K. D. fails 
to hit it off with his next-door neighbour. “I have 
a large garden,’”’ he says, “and take a great pride 
in keeping everything spick and span, subduing 
weeds, and so forth. My neighbour is'a man of 
mean and unsociable disposition. Knowing the pride 
I feel in my garden, he even takes the trouble to 
cultivate such weeds as plantain, groundsel, and 
dandelion, so that the seeds may blow into my garden, 
as they do very freely. The result is that I have to 
keep the hoe constantly at work. This constant hoe- 
ing, of course, benefits my garden, but I should like 
you to suggest some way in which I could retaliate.” 
——————_ Your complaint is certainly a novel one, 
kK. D. I think your best plan for scoring off your 
a ee persecutor would be to make use of the 
gifts he showers on you instead of destroying them. 
Dandelion, I am told, makes excellent coffee, and, 
with regard to the groundsel, you might start keep- 
ing a canary, and feed him on it. Just picture 
how annoyed your neighbour would be if he saw you 
sitting out on your lawn drinking dandelion coffee 
and playing with a pet bird ali at his expense. As 
for the plantain—well, I remember hearing once that 
it was very good for healing wounds, so it might 
come in handy if the canary pecked you. Think it 
over, 
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Penalty of a Pen. 


Henze is a problem presented by R. G., who at tho 
present moment is sunning himself in the wilds of 
Asia. “JT have a young lady acquaintance,” he 
writes, “who is seemingly very much attached to mo, 
judging by her correspondence, but I myself do not 
care for tae much. Unfortunately, I have let this 
correspondence between ug continue too long. I am 
also favoured much by the family, but I want to 
break off the acquaintance. I should feel obliged if 
you could suggest a way of doing so without hurting 
the young lady’s feelings. I do not like to write and 
do it without having a sufficient reason to give her for 
the action. My only reason is that I do not care 
for her, and, as I am away from England for an 
indefinite period, I do not want to hinder her 
prospects.’’—————The hole which you find your- 
self in, R. G., you have, apparently, dug with your 
own pen, and, as far as I can see, you must trust 
to that weapon to get you out of it. It appears to 
me impossible for you to break off the correspondenco 
without injuring the young lady’s feelings tu a cer- 
tain extent. I should think your best course would 
be to gradually shorten your letters, making it plain 
that you find the correspondence too ar a tux 
upon your time. The lady will- probably take tho 
hint, though she will naturally feel somewhat hurt at 
your waning interest. In any case, I am afraid you 
will not continue in quite such high “favour” with 
the rest of the family. Still, one can’t have one’s 
cake and eat it too. 


Do Brave Men Funk in Battle? 


Tuar is the poten presented to me by P. McD. 
According to hi 


im, the best authorities agree that 
they do. “Like most old campaigners who speak the 
truth,” he writes, “the late David Christie Murray 
confessed that he knew nothing of the pretended 
exhilaration when in acute peril, which non-wir-going 
writers attribute to their heroes. “They are liars to 
a man,” said the war correspondent, Forbes, of thoso 
who hint that they like being shot at. He admitted that 
often during the Russo-Turkish war he felt inclined 
to bolt, and that he could easily understand how 
brave men lose their heads and run away at times.”’ 
—___——I think that in the great majority of 
cases, P. McD., men feel very nervous when they 
first go into action. Unseasoned troops always duck 
their heads and jump about under fire. It is only 
natural. With a good number, however, this nervous- 
ness completely passes away after a certain amount 
of fighting. Of course, some men, with highly-strung 
natures, can never stop themselves from trembling 
when under fire. It by no means follows that they 
feel frightened. There was an old general in tho 
Indian Mutiny afflicted in this manner, who was in 
reality the bravest of the brave. One day, when ho 
was standing with his staff beneath a hot fire, he 
looked down at his own shaking knees, and remarked, 
threateningly, “Yes, my beauties! you’d tremble a 
good deal more if you knew where I was going to 
take you to-day!” No one enjoys being shot at, 
naturally, but I believe that plenty of old soldier: 
are completely indifferent. 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. ‘ 


Amounts to hand since the last list was published: 


Torpedo Head, 48.; James, New Ferry, 15s.; O. Oldham, 6d.; 
J. Dargie, 6d.; H. M.C., 18,; Edinburgh, ios. 6d.; J. W. Foreman, 
10s.; Kirkwall, 9d.; H.M. C., 1s.; C. Robertson, £5: Cameron, 
5s.; Our Mora, Riley, 5s.; Mrs. Sulivan, 18. 9d.; Torpec: 
Head, 43.; F. W. M. Kingston, 1s.; H. M., 10s.; Mra J. Thomo-. 
10s. ; R. L. Walsh, 5s.; H. M.C., 1s.; Elwyth Armitage, 2s 6d... 
Bonny Weston, 3d.; B. Gray, S. Africa, 58.; Addie M. Lacey, C. 
Colony, £1 Os. 3d.; Col. R_'N. Forman, £1 1s.; Iris Laughton, 
Is. 6d.. T. H., 28. 6d: WH. M. Cis: Fo A. TT. 18; AL AL, 6: 
CG. and M. P.. Kar., India, 3s.; Torpedo Head, 63.; A. and IJ, 
4s. 6d.; J. Cooper, 18.; B. and BM., 63. 3d. 

Couuecrep: H. C. Smith, Lid., tmp.vyees’ Annual Dinner, 105, 61 : 
Girls’ Collegtate School, Port Elizabeth, £1; Class 1c., Central High 
School, Leeds, 48.; Kinghorn Battery, Fifeshire, 88.; 2nd Bats. 
D.C.LI., eants’ Mess, Bermuda, 14s.; Ida Drawbridge, £1. 
Stewards of R.M.S.P. Aragon, por P. Roper, 10s. 6d.: Canteen of 
H.M.8. Hibernia, per E. H. Neat, £5: Procceds of Dance held at 
Victoria, Rhodesia, per F. T. Reed, £13; Ship's Compy. of HM. 
Rinaldo, £1 12s. 6d.; Ship’s Compy., H.M.S. Barham, £5 188. 34.; 
Pupils of Sterndale, Endcliffe, £1 18.; Nurse's Fiasco, Hands. 
worth, 18. 6d.; Tebckive Hotel, Selukivo, £2 95.: Per H. Secly. 
Whithv. £3 88.: Children’s Corner of The Natal Wite sce rer OM 
King Cole, £1 12s.; W. E. Aylwin, OC. and 8. and E. Perkins, D. 
Simpson, 98. 1d. 
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: a fe ae ae Glasgow. ; Roueienioiith ; isin Cl “at \ 
ar, By ef Le , Invers a ryleshire. | 4, . . ; sournetionth, cSnoth, u titer tet Pere Ties bh 
: : ee alas ee Arey - ane Echervhali, A., 14 Mellor St., Prootwich, Miter. ) Lancaster, PB. 11 Balvedere, Westmouth, Dorset Suuithe tia Urick diese tsune a Brotoe 
‘1, D, Newton Kennedy, Girvan, Ayrshire. Tite, a Kis Ella, Minehead. e aie T., 20 Royal Exchange Rab, Neath, Gain. Tiptes 
' anlict ont > Woesfor svans, Miss V.. 6 Goslorth Rad., Southport. idinsun, W., 11 Staten Ra whan, Surrey, Spears, = ines eae St Mary Te tiates. 
iv uascy, A. B., solicitor, Enniscorthy, Weaford. | Byerett, G. W.. 25 Herbert Rd. Stockwell, SW. | Lloyd, 0, The Nayrizine Senilfeater Aonthport, stafford, WO AMaae Liens, Wi mst " 
_4., Upton Villa, Waylands, Ryde, I W. Evershed, A., 19 Northolime Rd., Highbury Pk., N.1 pot bg pape arg oh SATO Soni ee aM 0, 7 Ned on ™ ee sian 
. ; ‘ 3 . ,dougtord, TE, elost. Deays Ral, Southany ) Cote, Shades Select Gamdle 
eon, W., Habrough; Grimsby, Lincs. Fairfull, P., 5 Vicloria Dr., South Renfrew, ' Loveday, W.. 40 Curry St. Ane ratnan, Aberdare, | Svather, ¢ 3 Mesh st Sinlirid’ Rviit 
- bL. lo Edgar St., Ipswich. Eattones, be R.. Anon . aes pala { Lyeott, Wy 7k Green St., Romford Ru. E Mae BOW Whit i Raw ks 
‘ausset, TL. (., Claucool, Bandon, co. Cork. bag Qine Tanleoriie EP vw ae oes REE i Re, Watton: Bors 
sol S., Cedars Cottages, Harrow Weald. Fenton, T. Hi 3 Barnard St, Sunderland. tla re me lc eet Mga coe hernten, BAW. Ritctacbty, Ga Cork 
one. FE. 'G., Cleveland House, Pershore. Fielding, F., i4 Peel St., Halifax. 2 Ci A.J 2 York Ra, Chitee Estate, King's ae io Bhi teeta Cutosberk 
Fisher, Miss E., 24 Scaton St., Middlesbro’. Se istiaw — sie ate eer revit, ao ida Ste Welverhiapton 
139 CONSOLATION PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. Foal, Miss i. 13 Sinclair Ri, Kensington. j Metalasih. Dr. A. RL, Melbourne Lodge. Wo Wert'e Vilenitor, fi. @2 thet Ted. Becton 
ea eg Bader Se alee Hee Mees, P., Wickham, Talbot Rd., Carshalton, ypyedonald, Py 3,02 Darnbarton Ril, Whiteuh Walker, Poo Paul St 0 | 
on. T., 26 Butler St.) Abbe y, Garton, oF j i Glasgow. alher & Paul St. sch r 
Yee yey ARE arlelly| Faster, Miss M.. 10 Shepherd's Loan, Dunilee Macilush, 4.9. 857 Old Kent: Rae. London Walker, KOON 4 Bast Witham St. Salnb ast 
\outt, GL, St. Arvans, Southwold, Saffolk. Erack mato Miss Re” a hee i ae _ | Maclntyre, Mrs.) Tey land, Goring on hanes Wallace, Miss ME, 35 Wolverton Gadus. urons Gieen 
vairew, M. P., Mawthornden, Bexley, Kent, Pinas ‘ihe 2 heey. OT UraChS) | Macmichacl, J. BAL 8 lipucland Ave. Glisgew, 9 Waleou, Miss AL, 203) Northgate St. Gt. Yarmouth 
\-bhuurner, A, B-, 2 Houvley Range, Heaton Moor, Fieouan, F. W., 197 Iainton Ave., Ciriashy Leg age ee » Kuowle, Bristol. La : | teal ils ertlial, Southampton 
Stockpurt. f. a : oe SEDI Y. 3 ably, A.. Ranolath Rado. St. Austell. ra, PS, Oluifont Reb Lowestott, 
, . ; ive. Mie 5 ae ik Snowe, Weaver. AL Steventon, Ludlow, S; 
iley, E., Glenariff, Friern Barnet, N Garland, A. P., 10 Deerdale Rd., Herne Will, | Sage, Mis A My 25 Woudbriddy Wik, Wuotls.: Cites ai Lo Mas eed so adaimes. Be 


F., 140 Tarring Kd., Worthing, Sussex. |Garry, Mrs., 9 Overdale Ave., Langside, Glasgow. 
Gay, J., Norwood, Elie, Fife, 


Gee, 8., 21 Pointer’s Ave., Thorneywood, Nottm 


Rd., | Gillard, 
Goddard, 
ear, R., 8 Pollitt St., Barnsley. 
G J., Shore Rd., Kirn, Argyle. 
Gove, J., 9 Orwell Terr., Bdinburgh. 
Grafton, K., 31 Lambton St., Newland, Iu:l 


taker By 


Uanibrick, W., 46 Sangley Rd., S. Norwood, 8.E. 
turden, J., Town Hall, Tunbridge Wel's. 
Destdsmoore, 


EK. A., Chew Stoke, Bristol. H 


Mrs., 43 Cedar St., Kedleston ; q 
P. L., 67 Cheapside, F.C. 


s. 


port. 
Greenaway, B., R.G.A. Band, Portsmouth. 


Maule, A., 
| Medd, FP. 
Croydon, 


Marshall, A 


Seteh, 


J. 


u., 


R., 107 Holsworthy sq. Gray's Tan Ra. 


King’s Lyn. 


Avenue 


Cottage, 


| Middleton, FE. R., €0 Shaftesbury St., Alloa. 

| Milligan, Mrs. F., St Dalblair Rd. Ayr 

| Moffat, R., 26 Eldon Sq... Newcavtie-on-Ty ne. 
Moffatt, Miss (*., 71 Dalmeny st.. 


4 Oe : Fae lic ‘Morton, W., 62 Victoria Rad. Fenny Stratiord, Bucks. | 
Green, H. G., 35 Townshend Ave., Keyham, Devon: | yfoorhouse, A. 17 Christ Church Ra,, Sheflicld. 


Needham, W., Well St., Holywell, N. 


Leith. 


Tana, 
Weldon, Wo OH, 74 Welle cles 
Whittles, Mrs. 
| Wildsinith, HW. C., 40 Greville Ral, Southvile, Brtstel 
| Withins, $2 W., 20 Randelple st.) Sunderland, 
| Walliams, ©., South: Parade, Matlock Bath, 
; Willams, J. 20 Ballantine Pl. Perth 
Willis, Fo. ‘Glasgow Highlanders,’ 


Rd. 
Fo, Wd Albert st, 


Crevdan 


Wartwich, 


Duppas Will, 


SL Crreendy he 


St... Glasgow, 
| Woutor, G, 31 Benson Sf. Cambridze. 
Wales. “York, ALE, 45 Seymour Rado. Stapleten Ru, Bristol, 


End of the Great Beauty Contest. 


CLOSING DATE, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16th, 1909. 


Who is the most beautiful woman in Britain? This Gena ALEHBLOE CNS 
interesting problem, which we have invited our readers 13 Miss May Hucues - 
to solve, will be decided in two weeks’ time. In a 14 Miss Beir Scobie - 
fortnight some lovely lady will gather the laurels to ee le ch acl 
Lt ae uharmé enaile fe some fair daughter of 1 Mise Zena Dans 

ritain will not only be acclaimed Queen of Beauty, but ea GLMasix 
will be endowed with a cheque for £250. ™ 20 Miss Btanae Texerr ‘ 

s, HARPER - - = 


Thousands of anxious readers are on the tiptoe of se 
expectation to learn who that fortunate lady will be. 2 


Miss Dotty McUata - 
Miss Rupy E. 8. Mrrcucur 


And, judging by the great enthusiasm the announce- 24 Mirs BLopwe Patrruonre - 
meut of the close of the contest bas evoked, the question 2 eee 
is a very open one. In some cases the number of votes 27 Miss ANNte Brappan 
dividing the leaders is very small, and it is quite on the A oo BEL ALINE ee 


cards that the winner will spring up from a very 3 
unexpected quarter. 
Every reader should vote for the candidate living in 


Miss EveELyN MitLakp - 
Miss Everyn Desa - 
Miss Lavra Roperts 


* Big 98 ke 38 Miss Maris StuDHOLME 
his or her town or village. The list is given below : 54 Mies Oreuts Gross 
o iss Lity Exsir  - : 
Names of the Fifty Leading Candidates. 3 Miss Guapys M. Hai 
0. N >, own. a iss Kate SHASES - 
on List, ames. of Caneises i) 38 Miss Martie Lroyrp - - 
1 Miss Maver Syxss - : - Bibston, Yorks. 39 Miss Nett Emeratp 
2 Miss Luan Gounpes - - + Coventry. 40 Miss Marie B. Jonson 
3 Miss FLossig Anwxtta Perry + icester. 41 Miss Magia Tirrart 
4 Miss Sypin Mar Buicut-  - - Helston. 42 Miss A. P.Fotry - 
5 Mrs. DonorHy VauGuan-Roperick Brighton. 43 Miss Avice HiuHam 
6 MissGerite Murray - - ~~ Claphan. 44 Miss HoxLey : 
7? Miss Daisiz Barton : : - West Kensington. 45 Miss Errau Kesxprick 
8 Mrs. F.C. ATHERTON . » Fulham. 46 Miss ALEXANDRA Dacuar 
9 Miss ALtick Maup Botton” + e Marlborough. 47 Miss FLORENCE SMITHSON 
lu Miss Marte LEonHARD - + @ Wruiton, Mindbailer, 48 Miss Topsy Sinven : 
11 Mrs. A,Strwart - - + © Broughty Ferry, N.B. 49 Miss Marie Empress 
12 Miss O1ive Perce. — - . - Newcastle. 3) Miss Spexcer-Brunton 


have 


CONTEST.— Voting Coupon No. 21. 
I wish to place a vote to the credit of 


Name...... sista aban anesvesslarnreeSeseeanvsasin pea pateaniousaaaneaiauttimenrecr uh tiaimAl SM 
Address......... 


Division......0000..0.4 tps aah eA es 


You will fiud a coupon every week in ‘* Pearson’s Weekly.” All coupons must 
be sent to Beauty Dept.,*Pcarson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta St..Strand, Loudon, W.C. 
This coupon No. 21 must be at ‘‘ Pcarson’s Weekly” Offices not later than 
February 16th. 


“ PEARSON’S WEEKLY” BRITISH BEAUTY 
| 
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Dublin 


Tewn, 


Colefor 1, 
London. 
Glasgow. 
London. 


Marylebon>. 


Aberdeen. 
Paddington. 
Martha. 

Piccadilly. 
Maidstone. 
Birmingvam. 
Maidenhead. 
Holborn, 
Douglas, Is!e of Mas. 
Holborn, 
Raby, ur. Liverpool. 
London. 
Fulbam. 
Clapham. 


Hampstead. 
Mauchester. 


London. 
Stafford. 
Isleworth. 


Hampstead. 


Hull. 


Govan. 


Nessborough. 
Dublin. 
Manchester. 
Brixton. 
Blotield. 
Birmingha::. 
Leeds. 
Brondesbury, 

Birmiughian, 

Knichtsbridse. 


divided the corutry 


Westinertand, 
Channel Isiande. 


DIV, 4 —Yorsst 


following ten divisions: 


Nusthumberlans, 
Durtam, Jew ot 


For the purpose of the outs 
inte 


wy 


the 


Lighting Up Time 


for this Week, 


\ Please Write Clearly and in Ink, 
The full Conditions in this Beauty Contest aj in “ Pearson’s Weekly,” dated November 26th, and will appear 
again before the close of the contest. 

Ne 
COMING HOLIDAYS, 1909. JANUARY. | FEBRUARY. MARCH, APRIL. MAY 

Good Friday . “April 9th. ‘m a ic 2 Ay . 4 14 at 28 =) 7142123 | 4.ur is cs | & 2 9 135 30) Jan. 
Caster Momday ‘ April {2th. f F 7 3 af ‘7 fi 1 bg 33 - t 315 22 29 Ny 5 e 49.28 a 3ie 9 cars 0 
W 4 ee) 10 23 30 13.20 27 | gti Ps 25 “a § 
: hitsua Monday . Mz y 3ist. a ie aS a ed a ie we ewe wale w Eisinas [Beh 
ank Holiday . August 2ad. VT 7:14 21 28 T gin 18 25 T 4 1b iS 23 Tor 8isez20 ) T 013.2937 e 
Christmas Day December 25. } \' 18152229 |B § 13 19 36 Fos 12 ig 20 Boa gi23 go KZ 1g an as ” 
Hoxiog Day . December 27. | S 2 9 16 23 30 * pas S 6 13 2027 S 31017 24 S18 15 22 29 i 


f'— This Insurance Scheme covers any 


person travelling as a Fassengerin 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay ery aumter of claims in respect of 
each accteeni—not the first claim only. 


S100. RAILWAY INSURANCE. 


£100 RAILWAY 


£100 CYCLING 
501 CLAIMS ALREADY. PAID, 


including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


pail to the tecal 
eld death result trom 


taowths thereaiter, and that 
me 


ERASE 
ELIO 


This Insurance ho'ds youd for any number of claims 
of £1,000 each—uot tur one ony. £1,000 specially 
guarantced by Phe Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corpora- 
tion, Ieimited, 56 to 44 Mourgate Street, London, E.C., to whom 
notices of claim, under the following cunditions, must be sent 
Within geven days to the above address, 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 

representative of any person killed by an acci 
g I ,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the passenger 

train in which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger ‘including post-oluce servants in railway sorting vans), 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in bis, or her, possess.arn, 
the Insurance Coupon on this pose, or the paper in whieh at is, 
with iis, or her, usual siemiteve, weitlen dank or peneiy on the 
space provided at the doat. “This paper ons be fett at tus, or ber, 
phice of abode, so doug as Che coupe saeedd 

PROVIDED AESO, thot phe scat son shorth dee 
represethative of such person cured osbe 
shel neeidoat Within thro cafe rather 
thotiee ob the ateetlent becasue sree th ‘iss ef as occurrence. 

aot pet hot being ao railway 

Mahi Huis. der ik saeiies at chpagel in ap 

tilescth at. havin the carrent nuaniber ot Pearson's 

Weoieu cow bi. oor der at) the titne of being 

hy oo oratiway aeeident da the  Uncted)  Kingdem, 

not by an acedent ta aap lia ta whieh he, 

mes man De tiaeerling asd pdostityer, the legal repre- 

scutative of the deecased will receive the sin of ONE TENDRED 

POUNDS, whether the coupon be signed or not, provided notice 

taoevery case he piscu to Pik Ocew ACCIDENT and Guatantee Cor. 

rorviies, Lintisp, So toa 44 Moorgate Street, London, EC, within 
seven ebiys trom the oecurrenee of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds wili be paid to the legal representative of 
auy esclst who meets tes death by accident while actualy riding 


aeyele, provided that deceased at the time of sueh aecident: tad 
in his. or her. possession the Tnsuranee Coupe oa this Pore, or 
the 


qr iu Which it is. with bis, or Lev, 
reypeneil, on the spaee prs 

ced within twenty-four hea 
Etven of such accident to the 


venal signature, written 
vided af the foot, and that death 
wal that 


Notee wes 


his, or her, place of ahode, sot 

The above conditions are thet m4 Weg 

This insuranee holds good tor the current we P etcine 
entitles the holder Co the benett of aid is sale 
ditions of, the **Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Limited, Act," KR > tied 3 

The Purehase of tlis Pu idiadtted tu te 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 cr the Veto AN Proatoof the Vet ean 
he scen at the otive of this Journ’, ar ot the satd Corps 
No petsoa can recaver om tuete than one Coupon Pusuranes Pete 
of this paper iy pets pevt uf ile same Tisk. 

Subscribers who have du aid a twelve.months’ <«nhe nt 
for PEARSON'S WEEELY fn advance to thelr newencen oe 
to the Publisher, need not, during the period covered hy their 
subscription. signthe coupon, or carry the paner on their person. 
It ts only necessary to forward the newsagents receirt to the 
publisher of the paper, Henrietta Street. Londou WC.. 
certificate will be sent in exchange. 


only, and 
to. the con 
Company, 


the pavmest 


anda 


Signature. .. ie eet 


Available (rom 9 a.m, Thursdays, Jenuery 28th, 1909, 
uotil midoight, Friday, Februsry Sth, 1909. 


ee eee 


IF | MUST BE WASHED 
WASH ME WITH 


VINOki 


Premier, 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Medical, 8d,; 


Toilet (Otto), 10d.; Vestal, 2s. 6d, 


VO 12 


All Commun'cations respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, ‘ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, 


‘copies of the Principal 


Stewed Prunes, or any “Canned Fruit, foria 
a delicious Dish with BIRD’S CUSTARD. 
served either Hot or Cold, Most popular 
with Adults and the Youthful alike. 


Atm 


The Children's New 
- Game of Shop. 


Complete with model 


Newspapers, Maga- 
zines, Weekly Papzrs, 
Money, Show Bills, 
Contents Boards, and 
Pot of Stickphast for 
Pasting. 

Price One Shilling at a 
all large stores, toy dealers, Gamage’s =. a. ee 
and Messrs. Hamley’s Toy Shops. Or 

post free Is. 44. from—! 


-(¢. ARTHUR PEARSON LTD. 


17 Henrietta St., London, Ww 


=~ 
wwe 


